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I 


It must be somewhat dismaying for the impressionable 
secondary-school teacher of English to hear at pedagogical gather- 
ings and to read in pedagogical journals what is expected of her, 
beyond the teaching of her subject, by many school administrative 
authorities and by society in general. She is told that the tastes 
in reading of her pupils during their school years and consequently 
the reading and speech habits of their lifetimes—and not only 
this but the destinies of her pupils as citizens—are wholly in her 
hands. These are pretty sweeping responsibilities. It might 
indeed be inferred from the exhortations of the “talent” at associa- 
tion meetings, often, too, from laymen’s letters to newspapers and 
from editorials, that the teaching of her special subject, its essential 
content, landmarks, criteria, laws, is the least important task of 
the teacher of English instead of her primary task. She has her 
own particular niche to fill in the educational scheme, like the 
teachers of other subjects. Yet it could have but little of her 
attention were she to strive to carry out im foto the large ambitions 
which are urged upon her. The aims set before her by some of 
her mentors at association meetings are often less germane to her 
particular subject than they are to other subjects. Frequently 
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they are the ideals belonging to the school life of the pupils and to 
the secondary-school system as a whole, rather than the ideals 
which should predominate in the classrooms of some one subject. 
The English teacher is urged to devote her main efforts to accom- 
plishing ends which the school as a whole and the teaching force 
as a whole, strive as they will, cannot wholly accomplish. Assuredly 
she deserves a modicum of compassion as she sits at the feet of 
professional speakers, hears their reproaches, and realizes the extent 
to which the failings of contemporary society are brought to her 
door. 


II. THE TEACHER AND “ OUTSIDE READING”’ 


What, indeed, are the matters fairly belonging to the English 
teacher’s special subject of study? The teacher may justly be 
held to account for the conduct of study in the classroom, and she 
should be ambitious to influence the reading to which the pupil 
finds his way outside the classroom. But she should not be given 
the responsibility for the latter, and its character is no test 
of the success or failure of her courses. What is read outside 
the classroom is reading for recreation. The teacher may have 
ambitions concerning it, but she is not accountable for it. 
Many assume that she is accountable. I recall a middle western 
superintendent, a man of more than ordinary ability, who took 
a referendum as to the outside reading of the high-school 
pupils of his region and seemed deeply impressed and some- 
what aghast to learn that the boys and girls read habitually 
the works of George Barr McCutcheon, Harold Bell Wright, and 
Gene Stratton-Porter, while ‘‘none of them read Shakespeare or 
Milton or other classics” out of hours. And he seemed to argue 
therefrom with considerable effectiveness that because the pupils 
read for their recreation works of minor contemporary fiction 
rather than the “classics,” reading of the type which they liked 
should be made the subject of their study, rather than Shakespeare 
and Milton, since these “do not interest them.’”’ Indeed, some 
of the literature recommended for the English courses, to the 
exclusion of masterpieces of permanent interest, is surprising 


because of its impermanence. I have heard able speakers recom- 
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mend Harold Bell Wright for classroom study, instead of certain 
nineteenth-century British and American poets. “Boys do not 
like poetry.” The school years are those when the memory is 
most tenacious, when what is learned and its influence abide 
through life, if anything does. Minor fiction and fugitive pieces 
in contemporary light periodicals have their value; they may be 
used incidentally in the classroom, for illustration or for collateral 
reading, and they should be so used. Yet they are not significant 
enough to be worth remembering for a lifetime. Why use them to 
displace something which the world will still cherish and find signifi- 
cant long after the present generation has passed ? 

The teacher herself hardly reads Shakespeare outside the 
classroom for recreation, when she is concerned with him pro- 
fessionally within the classroom. She seeks change. I recall one 
very popular college teacher whose favorite recreative reading was 
Florence Barclay. Should we expect of the pupils what we do not 
expect of the teacher? I recall also a professor, a profound 
scholar and the author of works of much importance for human 
society, who read for recreation, avidly and omnivorously, detective 
stories, love stories, best sellers, anything light that came his way. 
Why not? He dealt with solid enough things within hours, and 
he deserved the privilege out of hours of reading what he would. 
Why should it surprise and grieve the collegiate teacher of English 
if her pupils choose for recreative reading the Saturday Evening Post 
instead of the Adlantic Monthly, or if they prefer Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox to Masefield’s sonnets? It might be that, but for their 
training in school, the reading of our pupils would be confined to 
the Police Gazette, if this periodical still circulates, or to yellow 
newspapers, or, more likely still, to nothing at all. The student 
of “American ideals” can certainly find them in the Saturday 
Evening Post as well as in the Aélantic. If their classroom time is 
devoted to difficult things on which they need help and which they 
will never know if not from the classroom, young people ought to 
be allowed relaxation when outside the classroom; and it is the 
exceptional young person who would find this in “uplift” essays 
and “‘classical’’ poetry. They seek diversion in reading matter as 
naturally as they seek it in vaudeville programs or in sports. 
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The teacher can do her best to impart sound tastes and right social 
ideals through the classroom; but her conscience should not burden 
itself nor should her course be “junked”’ if, after she has done her 
best in school hours, the literary preoccupations of her pupils 
out of hours fall short of the severest ideals of her critics. There 
are limits to what she can accomplish, and there are limits to her 
responsibility. 
III. THE PUPILS AND THE “CLASSICS” 

We are often told that it is the duty of the teacher of English to 
bring her pupils to “love” the classics. That she fails to do this, 
much or most of the time, is often made a subject of complaint. 
The teacher may not herself love all the classics that she teaches. 
She may care for Shelley’s poems and not for Wordsworth’s; she 
may care for Spenser’s and not for Milton’s; for Browning’s and 
not for Tennyson’s; or she and her pupils, like many teachers and 
pupils, may care for prose while they do not in their hearts care for 
verse. But itis assumed that a first duty of the teacher is to impart 
this love, and to do it unintermittently, as it were, and en bloc. 
When she has not imparted it she has failed. IMany—the type is 
familiar—hold that because of such failure to universalize devotion 
to masterpieces among the pupils no attempt should be made to 
teach masterpieces in the secondary schools at all. They are 
convinced that some contemporary bit of patriotic or sentimental 
verse, readable now though the world will have forgotten it in a 
few years, is better worthy of study in the classroom period than 
are “‘outworn” pieces like Gray’s Elegy or the plays of Shakespeare. 
Again and again one hears speakers who seem to leave the inference 
with their audiences that the teacher should attempt to teach her 
pupils not what belongs to, or has primary significance for, her 
subject, but what the as yet undeveloped tastes of her pupils may 
happen to prefer. Not the accepted standards, or the larger 
outlook for her subject, should determine the choice of material 
for classroom study but the preferences of those who are beginning 
the subject. How easy it is to predict that, in the latter case, the 
material selected will be that making least demands on pupil and 
teacher and in the long run affording a minimum of intellectual 


discipline. 
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The assumption underlying criticism of this character is of 
doubtful validity. The teacher of literature should not feel that 
it is obligatory upon her to impart love of the classics, especially 
of all the classics, to her pupils. Rather is hers the less ambitious 
duty to make her pupils know and understand the works which 
they study. This is not a utopian ideal. It is one which she 
can carry out. The “love” which is imparted is the personal 
affair of the pupils and must be left to take care of itself. It cannot 
be forced. No matter what the spell-binding powers of the teacher 
may be, not all the members of the same class will like the same 
things, nor should all be expected to like the things which the teacher 
likes. In well-planned courses there should be variety enough for 
all. And no member of the class should be expected to like all 
the pieces studied. Possibly he may like none of them, and yet 
the study of them may be salutary for him. But he can be made 
familiar with them, and he can be made to understand them. 
That of itself widens his horizon and enriches his intellectual life. 
There is analogy here with history. The fairly advanced student 
of history may come to love King Alfred, or Lincoln, or Roosevelt; 
but whether he find them admirable or lovable or not, he must 
come to know also Machiavelli and Napoleon and Bismarck. The 
attitude of a class toward these latter men, or toward the first- 
named, for that matter, is no gauge of the success or failure of the 
work of a teacher of history. The fairly advanced student of 
literature should know and understand the work of Swift, or 
Carlyle, or Walt Whitman; but whether the writings of these men 
are material for his affection is another affair. The sentiments of 
students—their sentiments in advance toward the authors whom 
they study—afford no proper criterion of the value of their study 
in relation to the subject as a whole or of its utility for themselves. 
The attempt should be made to help them know what they ought to 
know, so far as may be, and to insure that they understand it, so 
far as may be; but it should not be felt that their devotion and 
their enthusiasm can be had to order. 


IV. THE TEACHER AND “CITIZENSHIP ”’ 


Among the many ambitious things expected of the teacher of 
English the most ambitious is that she should be held to chief 
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accountability for the teaching of ‘‘citizenship.”” The civic educa- 
tion of her pupils is not primarily her affair, though it may be 
secondarily her affair. Those teachers who are overzealous in this 
regard—and there are such—are usually those who fail most 
markedly in imparting knowledge of their ostensible subject. 
The time taken for one set of things is taken at the expense of 
another set of things. The more of the class period pre-empted for 
the discussion of outside topics, the less remains for topics which 
need all the time available for them. Usually the teachers who 
most emphasize the extraneous and collateral, rather than their 
specific subjects, are those who are themselves weakest and most 
uninterested in their subjects, and who leave their pupils weakest 
and most uninterested. 

The following passage is from an article in a recent number of a 
pedagogical journal. The article is a good one, and chiefly it 
points out how teachers should select and utilize the material for 
English study with a view to influencing future society. Never- 
theless the passage suggests the tendency to map out for the English 
teacher more than may fairly be expected of her; and to induce her 
to subordinate her subject proper to endeavors too large for her 
legitimate field. : 

If teachers of English were to make a survey of the needs of the American 
people and were then to make a list and a classification of the ideals which, 
if made in common, would best meet these dominant needs, we should have 
a very good guide for the selection of literature... . . Among these ideals 
which . . . . must be made the driving forces of all Americans we find 
respect for property rights, chastity, monogamy, parental love, respect for 
age and womanhood, sympathy with suffering and affliction, self-sacrifice 
and self-denial, personal integrity, loyalty, friendship, cleanliness and personal 
purity, altruism, achievement, truth loving, simplicity, work, health, initiative, 
independence, patriotism, national unity, local self-government, right use of 
property, ennobled ideals of sexual love, ambition of right types, peace and 
good will, unprejudiced observation and inductive thinking, scientific method, 
efficiency and expertness, respect for authority and human brotherhood... . 
Parents send their children to school to be lifted up and inspired by such ideals. 
We English teachers can get from such a list a sense of relative values in our 
work that the old-time teacher . . . . never attained. 

The teacher who set about to teach this list of virtues, subordinat- 
ing her year’s work in English, would be lost. Need it be reiterated 
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that preparation for citizenship is the aim of all secondary-school 
work? It is especially to be kept in mind in influencing the extra- 
classroom activities of the pupils, which are now recognized as so 
important in the life of the schools. To prepare its pupils for 
citizenship is incontestably one of the two chief aims of the school. 
By means of school programs and school organization, the young 
people of America must be reached, to elevate American ideals 
and to improve American social and political conditions. This 
ideal for the schools must penetrate the classrooms, too, if the 
modern educational program is to be carried through. But the 
teaching of citizenship is a collateral, not a chief, aim of the English 
class. The latter has to do with the use of language, written or 
oral, and with the content and modes and types of literature. 
The “citizenship ”’ ideal should find its place most of all in classrooms 
in history and civics. In the pedagogical scheme, each subject 
required for the building of the total character has its niche, and 
the chief duty of the teacher of any subject is to teach that subject 
to the best of her ability. She must make it as interesting and 
valuable as she can; but unless she devotes herself mainly to her 
subject, she is slacking in her contribution to the whole. 

Let each teacher feel responsibility for the total structure, to 
the neglect of her own stones in its foundation, and the structure 
is likely to collapse. The teachers of English, and of history, 
mathematics, language, science, can link their work with the 
present by illustration from contemporary happenings, or can 
indicate moral lessons when the latter may fairly be drawn from 
the day’s assignment; and can emphasize incidental topics by 
references to local or national conditions. Every good teacher 
strives to do this. But it is her primary business to teach her 
subject. She should not usurp to herself the ideal of the general 
system of education and of all society. 


V 


Doubtless there is exaggeration in some of the preceding 
remarks. There is exaggeration enough assuredly in the generaliza- 
tions of the critics of the teacher of English; exaggeration in 
response ought to be legitimate. But I know of nothing likely 
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to bring more irresponsibility in teaching, more neglect of funda- 
mentals, more that will promote surface knowledge and substitute 
facile discussion for real acquisition, than too great neglect of the 
specific for the hortatory. In many classrooms the tendency is 
already pronounced to let outside things have priority over solid 
acquirement of the real subject. I recall a speaker addressing a 
group of English teachers, who made reference to a recent revela- 
tion of political corruption on a large scale in a mid-western city— 
and then seemed to place the responsibility for it on the teachers 
of English in the city schools. What, he asked, was taught in the 
English classes in that city? Did the citizens inquire, and did 
they seek at once for reorganization here? Did they understand 
where the fault lay? That the corrupt politicians were educated 
in another generation, in other towns, by other teachers, had no 
weight with him. He pointed his finger at the group he was 
addressing and drove home to each the guilt of her sisters and of 
herself. 

The building of character, the development of a responsible 
body of citizens to watch its affairs, are important things for a 
democracy. They are vastly important. But these have at the 
present time their share of attention from school administrators. 
They are bound up with the school system as a whole. Though 
they may have been neglected in the past they will not be neglected 
in the future. And the school system has another object, the 
preservation, handing on, and increase of human learning. The 
responsibility for this does rest primarily on the teacher. This too 
is vastly important for civilization, for without it there is retro- 
gression. The schools must train and encourage those who are to 
preserve, increase, and diffuse human knowledge; realization of 
this function of education must not be allowed to wane. Solid 
acquisition in various branches of learning may not be dispensed 
with or neglected, or disparaged. The badgered teacher of English 
should teach her subject as conscientiously as she can, always with a 
view to its place in the larger educational scheme; but she should 
not despair if she must hand over somewhat of the salvation of 
society to her superiors and to her colleagues. 
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ON THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE* 


F. H. BAIR 
Superintendent of Schools, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

I confess that I have come to this meeting to voice a revolt 
against a condition that seems to be general and fundamental in 
the field of English. Like Satan, I come from going to and fro 
in the earth and from walking up and down in it. For two years 
I have been almost daily in the better schools, and by an adminis- 
trative exigency my observations have centered to a considerable 
degree upon the teaching of literature. The conclusion forces 
itself upon me that there is something paralyzingly at fault in our 
methods of introducing children to the spirit of English letters. 
The net result appears to be that instead of connecting them with 
a dynamo we administer an anaesthetic, or at best give them a coat 
of shellac. 

Recognizing, for sane perspective, the importance of the oral 
emphasis, I must still consider that the dynamic teaching of 
literature is the very heart of the English teaching process. Our 
prime business always has been and must continue to be connecting 
the powers that are in children with the powers that are in books. 
Tt has therefore seemed useful to attack our discussion from the 
angle of an administrative philosophy of the teaching of literature. 
What I shall say is offered very tentatively. It is immature and 
lacks the detail which should give it body and weight. I can only 
proceed, in a sort of “holy terror,” hoping that my awkward 
treatment may not prejudice what seems to me a tremendously 
important measure of reconstruction. 

On the basis of a typical English teacher’s training of the better 
sort, of wide observation of class work in literature and of a scrutiny 
of many texts, I am convinced that two criteria control almost 
entirely our selection and treatment of literature; the first is 

tAddress to the Congress on Reconstruction in Education, English Section, 
Albany, New York, while Mr. Bair was still the New York State Specialist in English. 
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tradition, and the second, literary form or type. We need not 
abandon these; we must, if we are to have life, clearly subordinate 
both. 

In dealing with the criterion of tradition, let me say promptly 
that I do not rise as the champion of a mere Philistine immediacy. 
I would have my children worship a God “in whose eyes a thousand 
years are but as yesterday when it is past.’’ My protest is not 
against the use of the past, but against dead formulas, past, present, 
or to come. I object to the way we use the past, for “‘He is not 
the God of the dead but of the living.’”’ We must not rule against 
a bit of literature because it is old; nor because it is new; we must 
rule in favor of literature which has, in terms of our students, the 
sanction of reality. And, in a distressingly large number of cases, 
we are not doing this. 

The crux of the matter seems to me to be that both these 
criteria are static, and as regards the children in our schools, 
external and artificial. They admit and encourage the use of a 
narrow literary canon which is obstructive, archaic, and intrenched 
against change. As an indication of the soundness of this view I 
point you to the paralysis of reading among folk who emerge 
from our Hart, Schaffner and Marx literary machine. Creatively 
and critically, the spawn of our factory uniformity are either 
joyous vulgarians who ‘throw up their stinking night-caps”’ and 
thank God they have done with these literary fossil-beds, or 
sensitive paralytics, if you will tolerate the bull, wrecks of what 
might have been. 

The present status of our teaching of literature below the 
colleges, then, may be summarized in the following: 


BOOK OF LITERARY GENESIS 


In the beginning, the college professors created the heavens and the earth. 
And the earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. And the college professors said, “‘Let there be light.” And they 
established the literary canon. And the evening and the morning were the 
first day. 

Then the college professors took dry dust of the earth and breathed upon 
it and made the secondary school teacher of literature in their own image. 
And the secondary school teacher saw that darkness was still upon the face 
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of the deep, and she also said, “Let there be light.” And immediately there 
were introduction, rising action, climax, and the types of literature. 

And the Spirit of Letters arose and shook the dust of the academes from 
his feet, and went forth into a real world where by sincere criticism and honest 
creation he earned his bread by the sweat of his brow, and waxed great 
accordingly. 


The parody, like most parodies, is only partly true. It ignores 
the fact of intent; the history of the matter shows that the collegians 
had in mind a composition examination, and, wishing the candidates 
for college entrance to have an even start, dictated a number of 
books as a basis for examination. It ignores, moreover, the further 
fact that a limited and faulty list, thus secured for reading, has 
been vastly better than none. But the fact remains that we have 
a distorted and perverted teaching of literature in our public 
schools which cries to high heaven for a change. 

Where shall we look, then, for an authentic teaching of litera- 
ture? We must seize upon a controlling principle which is not 
merely traditional and external and formal, but which is eternally 
alive, advancing with changing conditions, and which demands the 
mobilization of the forces that are in books, not in fixed battalions 
and fossilized sequences but in terms of the bona fide needs of the 
readers, personal and social. 

I would urge that the principle lies in a conception of literature 
as an approach to things greater than itself—let us say personalities, 
social relations, the effect of phases of nature upon men, ideas. 
Literature is a by-product just as truly as character is a by-prod.:ict, 
or happiness. It becomes vibrant, human, ministering, when it is 
regarded as skilled and luminous—at least, sincere—revelation of 
matters of temporary or eternal import to the reader. A reading 
which judges literature in terms of its clearness, sincerity, and 
adequacy to its end becomes critical reading and the father of 
creative writing. Authentic teaching of literature is then the 
teaching of the best expression of significant experience. 

It is in this cutting ourselves free from dead criteria and trusting 
to the dynamic conception of letters as media to grander things 
that we come into the full sweep of the possibilities and powers of 
our subject. Clearly, the form of literature is important but 
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subordinate and relatively accidental. Your baby dies, or you 
pass through the Battle of the Argonne, or some other experience 
of human significance. If you are a Carlyle, you explode volcani- 
cally with a rain of boiling lava and capitals; if you are a Keats 
you open the brazen sky of our Philistinism until we glimpse 
heaven above heaven in evanescent, shifting cloud forms; if you 
are a Shakespeare you create manikins to pull at our heartstrings 
and make us act the story. The form is relatively of little account, 
but the soul of the matter abides with us. So, too, in coming at 
the heart of things, tradition must give way or prove itself by the 
superior sanction of reality. 

This, then, or something like it, is the conception of literature 
which, in my judgment, points the way in large terms to a funda- 
mental reconstruction in English. I have tried, by way of illustra- 
tion, to embody the idea in the form of a number of skeletonized 
courses in literature, in which literary structure and tradition are 
subordinated, and the literature is selected by controlling ideas, 
or as revelations of personality or of vital social relations. It is 
interesting that a committee of New York state teachers of English 
are engaged at present in formulating some courses along these 
lines as possible alternatives to the present third- and fourth-year 
lists in the high school. 

The first is a course in great American personalities, including 
the man of action, the man of letters, the statesman, the thinker, 
and the humorist. It is intended that students shall select one 
characteristic personality for intensive study under each head, 
and that the class shall elect from a list of minor studies and by 
committee reports familiarize themselves with other interesting 
folk in each class. 

Another suggestive course is intended for the third year, to reveal 
the spirit of New England, the Middle States, the South, the West, 
the Middle West, by the literature characteristic of each. Here is 
a rich, indigenous field. A third course will present an exploration 
of contemporary literature of all nations as far as it is worth while 
and available. To learn life through letters, a delightful experi- 
ment would be to read the literature of the farm, of the industrial 
world, of the metropolis, of the water, woods, and hills. 
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It must be a tenet of the philosophy of genuine reconstruction, 
if I apprehend the situation rightly, that there shall be no universal 
and static prescription, limited to a narrow canon. Last year I 
had occasion to study the merits of farm tractors. I came to the 
conclusion that there is no “best tractor’; there is only a “best 
tractor” for my farm. So, for all students, there is no such thing 
as the best book; there is the best book for the particular student. 
Only by recognizing this obvious principle practically shall we 
break away from the body of this death. 

This leads me to speak briefly about something which Professor 
Abbott will, I hope, develop in detail. Between the sixth and 
tenth grades, I believe we should replace our study of a few literary 
classics with library courses, in which the students spend most of 
their time discovering and appropriating what belongs to them, 
and in exchanging with their fellows in clearing-houses of discussion 
under the teacher’s direction. There is a book, or many of them, 
for every child—perhaps bits of books, hidden in golden paragraphs 
among dull, stodgy pages, but I am sure that we older meddlers are 
not omniscient enough to bring the child and the book which feeds 
his spirit together. There is a magnet in him—a spiritual valence 
between the slumbering author and the little pioneer—and if we 
will only get out of the way it will kindle them both to fire. Given 
such courses in the hands of reasonably acute teachers for three 
years and our children will read and write better and will be rich 
in “kings’ treasuries.” 

I have left for a conclusion the most telling arraignment, 
perhaps, because so obvious, of our present selection and methods 
of teaching literature, and one of the most promising implications 
of the new approach—the effect upon the teacher. 

Evidently the teacher must be growing, even as she expects her 
children to grow, but on a wider radius. No one is quicker in 
intuition than a child to know that he is yoked with a corpse. 
Recall the old Missouri Sunday-school teacher’s prayer: ‘Oh 
Lord, grant us a more active corpse of teachers.”’ It is, of course, 
not due to our handling of literature alone, but it is in considerable 
degree due to it, that so pitifully many teachers have lost the 
spirit of the explorer and have become mummies and automata, 
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Fletcherizing, for the twentieth time, literary husks. Behind 
the book, there must be dooks, and the teacher must be a luminous 
embodiment of that fact. Was it not Mr. Titbottom, in “Prue 
and I” who had the magic spectacles, so that, through them, he 
saw things as they really are? I remember through a mist of years, 
but it seems that he looked at his old schoolmasters: “And one 
of them became a switch, a string, a birch rod. And I looked at 
another, and he became a well of cool water, and looking in, I saw 
the stars.’” But we must assure our teachers springs of constant 
renewal if they would be living water. 

In the subordination of the criteria of tradition and literary 
structure, and in the conception of literature as a fine by-product 
of larger ends, the revealer of ideas, personality, or social relations, 
we have a wellspring of renewal for the teacher of literature. She 
must have more of the spirit of Kipling’s “ Explorer,” or of Tenny- 
son’s “Ulysses”’ 

Much have I seen and known; cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met 

Yet all experience is an arch, wherethrough 
Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 
Forever, and forever, as I move. 


Here, as I see it, is at least in part the essence of the vitalization 
of English teaching. If some such attack succeed, I hope and 
believe that we are at the close of an era of the teaching of literature 
in America and at the beginning of a more glorious one. And 
unless some more vital criteria than those now controlling our 
teaching issue from the effort of reconstruction, the Spirit of Letters, 
for millions of our school boys and girls, must continue to mantle 
its face and shake the dust of the academic museums from its feet. 










































A TRULY DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL PAPER 


MARGARET M. SLEEZER 
Senn High School, Chicago 

The criterion of success in any high-school activity is the measure 
in which that activity trains the student in intelligent, unselfish 
co-operation in community affairs. Unless that motive be con- 
stantly held before teachers and leaders, extra-class activities may 
very easily fall far short of this ideal. 

For example, a dramatic club in which a few clever and talented 
people constantly perform for the entertainment of the rest may 
be a very edifying spectacle. It may give to the casual observer 
a much more brilliant impression of the school; it makes the path 
of the faculty adviser much smoother; and it certainly does train 
the student body as a whole for just exactly the condition now 
prevalent in this country, in which the great mass of people have 
no apparent responsibility except to watch a performance—some- 
times with sneers and sometimes with applause, but rarely with 
any sense of individual responsibility. 

This truth is perhaps less apparent when applied to a school 
paper, but it may be seen upon analysis that it is even more essential 
that the student body should not only take an immediate and 
individual interest in the weekly or daily publication, but also bear 
an immediate and individual responsibility for its standards. 

Neither is this an impossibility, though it may so appear at 
first glance. And certainly if there is any one feature of American 
life today in which every citizen should be interested and about 
which every citizen should be informed, it is the newspapers. 
The part which they play in setting standards, in forming opinions, 
and even in creating ideals makes them perhaps the leading direct 
influence upon modern life. If, then, the school can do anything 
to train the next generation so that the individual citizens com- 
prising it may have, not only some definite standards of what a 
newspaper ought to be, and what service it ought to render a 
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community, but also some real understanding of the problems 
confronting the management, then we may expect in the future 
clear constructive criticism instead of tolerance or indifference. 
What that would mean in higher community ideals is evident. 

When the Senn News, a weekly, was founded in 1916, it was the 
intention of the English department that it should be the voice of 
the student body. More and more, however, as the staff and the 
faculty advisers came to understand the specialized form of writing 
required, did they see the difficulties in the way of making a news- 
paper the expression of the individuals in the school community, 
although they still firmly believed in that as an ideal. The staff 
has always been chosen either by competitive examination or by 
promotion, so that it is in a sense democratic. So also is it rep- 
resentative of as large a body of interests as possible; it has always 
aimed to give every department and every activity sufficient space 
so that the whole school might know everything that was going 
on in its various parts, in itself no mean democratizing influence 
in a school of 2,600. The paper is read by the students in a large 
majority, for it is supported entirely by its weekly sales, “its 
page not being marred by advertisements,” as a proud student 
expressed it. 

Yet in spite of all this, the advisers recognized last spring 
(1919) a steady movement toward a greater specialization, as the 
staff grew in technical knowledge of journalistic style and in 
ambition to be “like a real newspaper.’’ (I speak of the staff as if 
it were a permanent body. ‘This of course is not possible in any 
school activity, but a certain permanency of ideals has been possible 
through the aforementioned system of promotions.) Several 
attempts to check this tendency failed, either because of poor 
management, or because they were plans made and imposed by 
teachers, rather than the expression of any real desire on the part 
of the students. In September, 1919, the opening of a class in 
journalism seemed to be one more step toward narrowing, rather 
than broadening, community responsibility, valuable though such 
a class is in the modern high school. 

Meanwhile the English department had given its approval to 
an idea, as yet too inchoate to be termed a plan, rather indefinitely 
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stated as an intention to use News writing to motivate composition 
in all years. Just how that was to be accomplished was not clear, 
either to the department or News advisers, but all were firmly of 
an opinion that it must somehow be done through the English 
classes. Some unorganized attempts along this line late in the 
semester brought a few really good editorials written by first- 
year pupils, but little else. 

I started to work out the idea in two classes of third-year 
composition, the bugbear of the English course. Students approach 
this semester with an attitude of bored resignation. It has the 
reputation of being a stiff one, and is admittedly the semester 
when we hold students for technique. Consequently I expected 
to find appreciation of any change of plan, but was totally unpre- 
pared for the wave of enthusiasm which rushed over the class at 
the suggestion that we write for the News. Actually, there was 
not a dull minute through the semester for either students or 
teacher. In fact, the latter was very busy all the time trying to 
keep ahead of the class. It was necessary also to keep constantly 
in mind the fact that the semester must teach, not only some 
elementary knowledge of journalistic writing and of the standards 
and responsibilities of anyone who writes for the public through 
the printed page, but also the old requirements of the rhetoric 
course, accurate punctuation, clear, definite sentence structure, 
at least a speaking acquaintance (exquisite irony!) with such things 
as colloquialisms, barbarisms, and slang. 

For the first week little was done except to study the daily 
newspapers, first from Chicago, and then from all over the world. 
We observed and compared the general composition of the first 
page (use of banner, spread, box, headlines, etc.), the arrangement 
and order of other pages, the general journalistic policy upon such 
matters as truth telling, sensationalism, and accuracy, and the 
editorial policy of at least one paper regularly read. References 
were also made to a very good list of books in our library. By 
the end of the second week we had discovered for ourselves the 
various kinds of “stories” listed in Bleyer’s Types, had some idea 
of the principles governing the composition of the pages, and had 
begun to recognize the essential differences in style between, for 
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instance, an editorial and a feature story. We had seen also that 
the newspaper man had a wide range of vocabulary, exact diction, 
power of clear narrative and vivid description. We found that he 
invariably wrote clear sentences and used correct grammar and 
punctuation. 

In that two weeks, then, the motive for the semester’s work 
came into being in the class consciousness. From that time on, 
they worked as a unit. Assignments in the rhetoric text, chapters 
of theory, exercises in coherence devices, dry practice in writing 
sentences, all went with a will. There was some reason in asking 
a football man to work out tedious sentences if it would help him 
write a telling editorial later on urging attendance at games. In 
other words, the theoretical and drill lessons took their true places 
as practice in using tools which were later to give invaluable 
service. 

However, this is getting ahead of the story, for the theory was 
not given all at once. Rather it was worked out in this wise. 
We studied editorials first, in the newspapers and textbooks. (Is 
it human nature to find it easier to preach and appeal than to 
observe and describe?) Then we read aloud in class the very 
best editorials we could find in the papers of a certain date, discussed 
the reasons why those selected were superior to those rejected, and 
made lists of appropriate subjects for Senn News editorials. Then 
we wrote editorials suitable for the next issue, read and discussed 
them in class, and finally copied them for the teacher’s correction. 
During this discussion there came out for the first time what I 
had not theorized upon, because I had wanted them to learn it 
from actual experience—the idea of the powerful influence wielded 
by the editor through every sentence that appeared in his paper. 

In repeating the course, I have begun with news and feature 
stories, the better to impress the fact that first and second person 
must not be used, and that comment and appeal belong only in 
the editorial, which I intend to teach last. 

The types worked out according to this general method were 
the informational news story, including the report of an assembly, 
game, or club meeting; the feature or human-interest story; the 
interview; the lecture report; the humor column; and the editorial. 
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One very interesting piece of work was done in the development 
of the interview. After having selected, studied, and read in class 
examples from the dailies, the students noted the various methods 
of handling the report, observed the punctuation, imagined the 
questions asked by the reporter and his attitude toward his 
“victim.”’ Since The Rise of Silas Lapham is part of that semester’s 
work, we discussed Bartley’s methods of interviewing Silas. We 
also studied an interview with the superintendent of schools recently 
published in the Senn News. ‘The assignment then given was to 
interview some person on any subject of interest to him, and_to 
write up the results for class. Possible subjects and methods of 
approach were suggested.. These were perhaps the most interesting 
papers of the semester. One boy reported the opinions of his 
father, a railroad official, on pending legislation; another could not 
get his father to take him seriously at all, and wrote a humorous 
report of what was not said; another interviewed an insurance 
man so deftly that he did not recognize it as an interview until he 
was accidentally enlightened some weeks later. One girl related 
the opinions of a really famous movie actress, who was her neighbor, 
about the stars with whom she works; another reported her 
mother’s attitude toward the six months’ stretch of loneliness every 
year, imposed upon her by the fact that her husband is an importer. 

In working out the feature story we found it advisable to build 
a model in class, one student at the board writing down those of 
the suggested sentences which met class approval. In this way 
we realized more clearly the great vartety of possibilities in that 
type and the necessity of holding to the atmosphere suggested in 
the first sentence. For example, a boy well known to the class 
stopped a runaway milk wagon one morning on the way to school, 
just as we were ready for feature stories. We never had any 
dearth of subjects; in fact we were even embarrassed by the 
richness of our choice, a rare predicament in composition. We 
talked over that subject in class and tried three leads, a “Skinnay 
Yo Ho!” call, an exaggerated burlesque on the children saved from 
premature starvation, and announcement of a new school hero. 
We worked out all three far enough to see their possibilities, selected 
the last, carried it as far as we could in class, and then appointed 
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a committee to finish it according to specifications. It appeared 
in the next News. The class meanwhile had decided to keep it a 
complete secret from the hero and did it, too, for four days, thirty- 
five of them. Then they all gathered around to watch him read 
it (it was a front-page story) and later wrote another feature story 
on their ability to keep a secret. 

Throughout this time three essentials were constantly em- 
phasized. First, every paper must be read and discussed in 
class in order that a class standard of good writing should be 
formed, that everyone should learn to think always of the possible 
effect of every article upon the school, should it be published, and 
that the whole class might become acquainted with the ability of 
each individual. Second, every article written must be on a Senn 
subject, in order to increase observation and knowledge of the 
school. Third, every energy should be bent toward getting our 
material accepted by the News staff for publication. 

As evidence of success in the latter, each class kept a “‘string”’ 
pasted on the board in such a way that it was evident at a glance 
which class was leading. A committee from each class did the 
pasting during the first five minutes of the Thursday period (pub- 
lication day). If anyone thinks that Juniors are too grown up to 
enjoy a contest of that sort, let him try it. The jubilation over an 
article considered by the staff important enough for a double- 
decked headline was only surpassed by the almost solemn elation 
of the day when one of our articles was bannered. 

This led up to the climax of the semester’s work, the publication 
of one complete issue by each class. In preparation we made 
plans in detail, outlining every day’s work for two weeks before 
the eventful day of publication. The regular staff gave us talks on 
details of the system. Each class resolved itself into a staff of 
reporters and elected an editor-in-chief, two associates, a sports 
editor, a managing editor, a humor editor, and various assistants. 
The classes also chose an advertising committee composed of people 
with poster-making ability, and sold their own paper, although the 
regular business staff took charge of the sale as usual. The regular 
managing editor instructed the class editor on his methods of 
assigning work and checking up results, and gave him the list of 
permanent activities. Because it would give him some idea of the 
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difficulties to be met, the editor-in-chief of each class watched the 
regular staff make one ‘‘dummy,” although that task was not to be 
attempted by the classes. 

Ten days before time for the paper, the class interested began 
writing the humor columns. Every student wrote at least one 
item and the best were selected by general vote, with the final 
decision by the editor. Then each wrote an editorial and those 
to be published were selected in the same way, with a view, not 
only to quality, but to the space to be filled, and the appearance 
of the column. News and feature articles were assigned to indi- 
viduals by the class managing editors, who took all responsibility 
for getting the material in on time, and after it was all over gave me 
a complete list of all work done by every student, from which were 
made my records for the two weeks. One thing was insisted upon— 
that every student be represented in the issue by at least one 
article besides his item of humor and his chance at an editorial. 
During the last two or three days emergency assignments were 
written by groups or committees working at once in different parts 
of the room, while the teacher moved from group to group offering 
help. Of course these recitation periods were necessarily most 
informal, but it must be borne in mind that the students were 
steadied by carrying all the responsibility. On the day when 
the “dummy” was in the making, the regular editor brought it to 
the classroom and announced the size of the headlines, and every 
student, previously instructed in the method of counting units, 
made the headline for his own article. 

These two issues of the paper were among the best sellers of 
the semester. The school showed its approval of this method of 
production by buying four hundred more copies than usual. 
Immediately there was a wild clamor from other third-year classes. 
Everyone, with preparation or without, wanted to publish a News. 
Of course that was impossible; but any class can do it, whether 
the teacher has had journalistic training or not, if she will read a 
little, think a little more, co-operate closely with the faculty adviser, 
and inspire the class with a desire to do something for the school. 

Each semester since, there have been classes working out the 
same plan, although not in exactly the same way. A trip to the 
shop where the News is printed and talks by reporters and editorial 
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writers from downtown papers have been new features, aside from 
those already indicated. 

A bulletin is in the hands of the teachers in the Senn English 
department giving the history of the project and suggesting that 
those who do not wish to try the whole plan may at least write 
the humor column and the editorials, or learn to write at least one 
type of story. It is the hope of the News faculty advisers that, as 
time goes on, every composition class in school will be scheduled 
to handle either the editorials or the humor column, or both, in 
at least one issue, and that other classes may be ambitious enough 
to write short news articles. ‘Then, as the supervision of the paper 
passes to other English teachers, and more and more of them not 
only become interested, but have actual experience, it is our dream 
that all of the composition classes may be writing for the News 
until the staff of the paper becomes a supervisory and inspirational 
body, with the whole school as its reporting staff. Then the 
responsibility will be where it belongs and we shall be training our 
future generations in true citizenship. 

The teacher in this project knows from her figures that there 
was the smallest percentage in her experience of failure to hand 
in required papers; that nearly three times as many themes were 
written as are required by the department minimum, not only with 
no sense of strain on their part or hers, but with actual pleasure; 
that, later on, the best semester themes (long expositions) in her 
experience were worked out as a class exercise from original sources. 
But what the young people concerned say about it is more impor- 
tant. They are still conscious of that spirit of active co-operation. 
They had definite training in working toward a common goal under 
self-appointed leaders. They were made intelligent readers of 
daily papers, in itself no mean accomplishment. There grew up 
within them a spirit of absolute loyalty to all school activities and 
an understanding of their interdependence. Perhaps most essential 
of all, since we count our chief aim the training of citizens, there 
developed a sense of the great importance of the printed page, of 
its momentous power—the possibilities of hindering or furthering 
the progress of a great body by the spirit expressed in the smallest 
printed article. 
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A CO-OPERATIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
FOR STUDENTS IN TECHNICAL COURSES 


EDWARD A. DUDDY 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 


The idea of the co-operative course is not new. (See Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1916, No. 37, which contains a bibliography. 
For a more recent discussion, Bulletin No. 11 of the Carnegie 
Institution on Engineering Education.) Concerning the co-operative 
course in English for engineering students, much interesting 
information will be found in the May, 1915, Bulletin of the 
Society for Promotion of Engineering Education. ‘The only excuse 
for writing this article is the belief that a type of course which is 
still in the experimental stage will best be perfected by a comparison 
of the results obtained under varying conditions. The course which 
I am to describe was given in the winter of 1919 to a class of 
advanced students, mostly Seniors, all taking technical courses. 

Before proceeding to a description of the course, let me make 
clear my preference for such a course only when preceded by a 
careful review and enforcement of elementary principles such as 
college students ordinarily get in the Freshman year. Not only 
that; such a course should assume a previous course either in 
composition or in literature which shall have a broadening effect 
on the student’s outlook before he plunges into the intense specializa- 
tion of his last two years of college study. An attempt to supply 
such a groundwork for the advanced technical course in writing 
has been made in the work prescribed for the Freshman and 
Sophomore years at the Montana State College. 

Three essential ideas were kept in mind in working out the 
course: (1) to relate the work done in English to the work done in 
the student’s technical courses; (2) to secure close co-operation 
between the English department and the technical departments in 
planning the course, and in the business of criticism and correction 
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of the work done; (3) to make the work effective for the student 
by supplying, whenever possible, an actual audience for him to 
address. 

In a comparatively small class, chemistry, botany, mechanical 
engineering, and home-science subjects were represented. The 
class met once a week, and individual conferences of thirty minutes 
in length were held once a week with the instructor. One oral or 
written exercise each week was required. Outlines, were prepared 
adapted to the vocational specialty of the student. The first half 
of the course especially emphasized oral work; the second half 
dealt exclusively with written exercises. Typical of the subjects 
assigned to the chemistry students for the first half of the course 
are the following: The first was written and oral abstract of an 
article in a chemical journal. For the second exercise, the local 
chamber of commerce submitted a query from an eastern capitalist 
who wanted to know if the condition of the local water supply was 
favorable for the establishment of a laundry in the town. The 
students were required to apply their knowledge of water analysis 
in writing a letter of reply; the problem also involved economic 
considerations. ‘The letters were read by the students and criticized 
by members of the class at the weekly meeting. Letters of applica- 
tion for employment and letters of recommendation were also 
written. The preparation of a talk for a Housekeepers’ Club on 
“Food Adulterants and How to Detect Them” was the theme for 
another exercise, which involved the student’s knowledge of food 
analysis. The giving of oral evidence in a “near beer”’ case was 
staged as a mock trial, the students appearing as witnesses on 
both sides. The judge and attorneys were recruited from the 
staff of the chemistry department and the state experiment station. 
This exercise tested the knowledge of the students about ferments, 
an important part of their instruction in chemistry, and gave them 
valuable notions of professional ethics. 

The final exercise in oral work was the preparation of a talk 
for high-school students on the subject, ‘Chemistry as a Vocation.”’ 
One can hardly justify this as a strictly technical subject, but it 
proved an admirable one for centering all the suggestions the 
student had received about effective oral presentation of material; 
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it had the effect of simplifying technical vocabulary; and it put to 
test the student’s knowledge of his vocation in a most comprehensive 
way. ‘The talks ranged in length from twenty to forty-five minutes 
and were actually delivered before audiences of high-school students 
in the neighboring towns. 

In connection with this last exercise it might be interesting to 
note that one of the students in preparing her paper on “‘ Botany 
as a Vocation’’ made a canvass of members of the college faculty 
and of high-school principals to find out the personal and educa- 
tional qualifications which were considered necessary or desirable 
in a worker in the field of pure science either in laboratory or 
research work, or in teaching. This is typical of the many ways 
in which the idea of scientific method may be inculcated in the 
handling of the co-operative course. 

Programs similar to the above were made out for the botany 
and home-science students. Three subjects were common to all 
the programs: writing the abstract of a printed article, writing 
letters of application and of recommendation, and preparing the 
talk on choice of vocation. Some of the remaining exercises for the 
botany students are indicated by the following subjects: A farmer 
has written to the state experiment station that seed wheat which 
he has treated with formaldehyde to prevent smut will not germi- 
nate. The student is required to answer the letter, giving the 
proper information. A report of a field investigation of different 
kinds of weeds found on vacant city lots was written. A talk for 
a farm-bureau meeting was prepared on the subject of plant diseases 
and their control. In an exercise similar to that of the chemistry 
students, oral testimony was prepared and delivered in a suit for 
damages brought under the state seed law for the sale of impure 
seed. The case was conducted by members of the class and the 
testimony called for very precise technical knowledge on the part 
of the students, with the use of diagrams drawn on the board. 

A high degree of co-operation was secured with the home- 
science department. In addition to the exercises in common with 
the other students, the home-science group prepared talks to be 
delivered before home-science Freshmen sections on the work of 
the home-demonstration agent. Letters answering queries of 
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housewives on such subjects as the proper use of white-flour sub- 
stitutes, house decoration, etc., were written. A report of field 
work necessary to be done by a home-demonstration agent was 
prepared. A demonstration on the use of the fireless cooker for 
a farmers’-picnic audience was given before the class in home 
science. 

In the second half of the course the emphasis was shifted to 
written work. The first class meetings were taken up with talks 
on the requisites of written work desigmed for publication. The 
daily paper was first considered and copies of the local daily and 
other state papers were brought into class and analyzed. Short 
articles adapted for the general reader were then prepared by the 
home-science group on such subjects as ‘‘ Balanced Menus,” ‘‘ Care 
and Preparation of Milk for Artificial Feeding of Infants,” ‘‘ Prepa- 
ration of Food for Invalids,” etc. The botany group wrote an 
article on “The Inoculation of Alfalfa Seed’’for a country weekly. 
A spring clean-up campaign was on in the city, and this group, 
which was also taking courses in bacteriology, attempted an alley 
survey which was written up to give added impetus to the clean-up 
movement. The chemistry group wrote on “ Food Law Regulation 
of Food Sweeteners,’ and reported on the condition of the city 
sewage disposal plant which had been the source of some complaints. 
A mechanical-engineering student who had joined the class in the 
second half of the course contributed one of the most valuable 
articles, a proposal for a refrigerating plant for the city with 
details as to economic value and cost of installation. His second 
article was based upon a survey of the heating and ventilating 
system of a new junior high school in the city with a view to 
describing a thoroughly modern system. Practically all of these 
articles were published in the local city papers or in daily or weekly 
papers about the state. 

The weekly and bi-monthly farm papers next claimed our 
attention, and to these papers the chemistry students contributed a 
series of articles on the new state gasoline-standards law. Another 
series by the same group was written on “The Sanitary Protection 
of Farm Water Supplies Used for Human Consumption.”’ The 
home-science group contributed papers on ‘“‘The Value of Milk 
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and Butter in the Diet,’ “‘Beautifying the Rural Home and 
Grounds.” The botany group did an excellent piece of work on 
the subject of ‘Native Grasses of Use to the Farmer.”’ A second 
paper was written on “Apple Pollination.”” The mechanical 
engineer wrote on “Ignition Troubles”’ and a second paper, accom- 
panied by a half-tone cut and a diagram, on “Installing a Hydraulic 
Ram for Use on the Farm.” 

The longer article for the technical magazine was next 
attempted. Free play was given here to technical vocabulary. 
Publication of these articles was not considered seriously, for the 
evident reason that little or no original investigation was involved 
in their preparation. Two papers written by the home-science 
group were submitted, however. One on the plan of the English 
course was sent to The Candle, a home-science publication; another 
on “The Work of the Home Demonstration Agent in Montana” 
was sent to the Journal of Home Economics. The botany group 
wrote a description of a botanical specimen using the white loco 
weed for a subject. This description was given purely technical 
treatment and then popularized. A second paper was prepared 
for a botany journal on “Stock Poisoning Plants Found in Mon- 
tana.’”’ The mechanical engineer wrote on the gas producer, and 
for a second paper submitted his thesis, a design for a gas engine. 
The chemistry group, after a three days’ inspection of a cement 
plant on the Missouri River, wrote on “‘The Selection of Raw 
Materials for Cement Making from a Geological and Chemical 
Standpoint.” After another trip to the smelters of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company at Anaconda an article on “The Value 
of a By-product in Terms of Cost of Production and Marketability” 
was attempted. 

Such was the program of the course. The omission of the report 
will be at once noticed, but all reports for the chemistry students 
had been reduced to forms by the chemistry department. The 
same was true of the home-science group, and of the engineering 
student so far as boiler test and pump test were concerned. The 
report of field work should, however, be given more attention. 
That the course is planned on perhaps too generous lines may be 
objected, but such a plan gave the needed variety to keep the 
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student “on the job” every minute. That much hard work was 
involved in instruction is not denied, but much of this might have 
been minimized if the class had been large enough to section 
according to vocation. However, the most helpful part of the 
instruction for the student came in the personal conference. 

The advantages of the co-operative plan so far as it concerned 
the working together of the English and technical departments are 
not to be denied. Professors of chemistry and home science were 
very ready to acknowledge that the work in English was creating 
a higher degree of interest in the technical courses. This interest 
arose invariably from the acquiring of a new viewpoint of the 
part of the student toward his matter-of-fact technical information. 
His exercises in English compelled him to select out of the mass of 
his information just those facts which would fit a given case; to 
interpret them, to make them clear, both orally and in writing. 
He saw more clearly than ever before that this was the very task 
he would be called upon to perform after graduation—quite a 
different task from that of collecting and ordering the facts which 
he gathered from textbook, laboratory, and lecture. The develop- 
ment of this new power in the student to make a particular appli- 
cation of a general rule, is, in the writer’s opinion, the most valuable 
by-product of the co-operative course in English. 

So far as co-operation involves the relating of the work in 
English to the student’s technical work and his actual experience, 
there, too, a distinct gain is made. Certainly there is interest in 
the work. Students who had written in an indifferent manner in 
their Freshman and Sophomore years now did excellent work. 
No complaint was made if the exercise demanded more time than 
the credit allotted to the course justified. Each piece of work was 
a task to be done in the best possible way in order to stand the test 
of actual presentation before an audience of listeners or readers. 
The fact that the results of the student’s work were not simply 
to be passed upon by the instructor and then graded and pigeon- 
holed made an enormous difference in the care with which papers 
were prepared. As a matter of fact, individual papers were not 
graded, the grade being made up at the end of the quarter on the 
basis of the student’s total performance. 
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In attempting oral presentation before an actual audience, the 
aim was not to turn out speech-makers but to give emphasis to 
some of the difficulties of adapting material to different types of 
audiences, and to discover some of the ways of holding the interest 
even with a technical or semi-technical subject. Nor was the 
aim to produce journalists in writing articles for actual publication. 
The principal gain here I have already mentioned: the additional 
care in preparation of material when the student knew that it was 
to become public property. Aside from some practical knowledge 
of how to get up a paper for publication, the next principal gain 
was the revelation to the student of the multiplicity of ways in 
which his technical information applied in the world of affairs. 
He had been trained exclusively in a laboratory; now he was 
going out into a greater laboratory of immensely greater possibilities 
if he could be made to see them. Especially was attention directed 
to the fact that even purely scientific and technical subjects might 
have an application to the social and non-technical side of life in 
such work as sanitation, food regulation, and rural betterment. 























EDUCATION FOR LEISURE AS WELL AS FOR VOCATION 


ALTHEA A. PAYNE 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinoi 


A wise member of my family, because he is a staunch Democrat, 
faithfully reads the Republican New York Sun every evening. It 
was some such motive as this which prompted me to take a course 
in educational sociology at Columbia three summers ago. Being 
a dyed-in-the-wool believer in liberal education, I felt that six 
weeks with one of our foremost advocates of vocational training 
would be good for me. But such is the perverseness of human 
nature that I emerged from the course still firmly believing that 
for my subject at least the cultural aim is sound, still retaining my 
old distrust of the narrower objectives of business and commercial 
English. 

All educators agree that liberal education is essential for the 
boys and girls who are to enter colleges and, later, professions. The 
difference of opinion comes with regard to those students who in a 
year or two—in four years at most—will be thrown upon their 
own resources. Many educators feel that the vast heterogeneous 
mass of boys and girls who now crowd our high schools, so soon 
to feel upon themselves the pressure of earning their own living, 
may obtain most direct benefit through specialized training in 
vocations. It is the first purpose of this paper to show that if 
students who have behind them family traditions of scholarship 
and culture, before them four years of college training with all 
the broadening influences and associations which college life 
brings, if these need general and not vocational education, much 
more do the boys and girls need it whose only opportunity is a 
scant year or two in high school. 

We shall limit our discussion in this paper to the field of English. 
With the world in the midst of a second great industrial revolu- 
tion education for leisure seems a very timely theme. Eight 
hours a day with four hours on Saturday—i.e., forty-four hours per 
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week—has come to be the normal working time. Allowing eight 
hours for eating, dressing, and getting to and from work, which is 
the estimate of the English authority, Clow, there remains a total 
of fifty-two hours, not including Sundays and holidays. And there 
is a movement to cut the number of working hours per week to 
forty-two hours! What will the wage-earner do with those fifty- 
two hours, plus Sundays and holidays? Present industrial and 
social conditions present, then, a very direct and urgent problem 
to our schools—the training of our youth in the wise expenditure 
of their leisure. Upon the use which these men and women of 
tomorrow make of their increased financial resources and their 
extended leisure rests in no small measure the safety of our democ- 
racy. Since each person’s benefit to the community depends not 
only upon his productive power, but upon how he spends those 
hours when he is released from shop or factory, it is our duty as 
educators to equip the boys and girls in our care with interests and 
ideals that shall urge them to use this leisure profitably. It is our 
problem to aid them in cultivating tastes for innocent pleasures, 
to help them establish responses to the nobler forms of enjoyment, 
so that development and strength may result from their recreation 
and not waste and possibly crime. At best only a small percentage 
of our population attends high school at all. This small group 
ought later in some measure to give tone and color to their com- 
munity. Just in proportion as an individual can enjoy a beautiful 
painting, exquisite music, a good play, or a fine book, just that far 
cheap and unwholesome pleasures fail to attract. ‘‘Show me how 
you spend your leisure time and I will show you qhat manner of 
man you are,’ is no idle saying. 

Since the saloons are closed, statistics show that immorality 
has increased. ‘This is conclusive proof that we need to educate 
for leisure. ‘These men have no resources within themselves; few 
healthy interests outside their work. Nature abhors a vacuum. 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands and empty brains. 
Many a social upheaval, many a crime, has been the result of utter 
boredom—lack of proper outlet for the abundant vitality of youth. 

‘“‘We have no sense of responsibility in regard to the pleasures 
writes Jane Addams of Hull-House, Chicago, 
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“and continually forget that amusement is stronger than vice and 
that it alone can stifle the lust for it. We all see about us much 
vice which is merely a love of pleasure gone wrong—the illicit 
expression of what might have been not only normal and recreative 
pleasure but an instrument in the advancement of higher social 
morality.” 

A grave responsibility, which we cannot shake off if we would, 
rests upon us as teachers. The influence of the church unhappily 
is no longer broad enough—it reaches only a restricted number 
and the home is too busy with other things. It devolves upon the 
school, then, in large measure to establish interests, attitudes, 
ideals, and aspirations that will promote wise recreation in leisure 
hours. Every normal wholesome interest is a safeguard against 
useless expenditure of energy or against positive wrong. 

Believing then that in this commercial age it is the privilege 
and the obvious duty of every English teacher in our country 
to stand for something higher and better than mere material and 
financial standards, and recognizing our peculiar opportunity 
because of the subject-matter with which we deal, we must face 
the question, How shall we English teachers educate for leisure ? 

Obviously, first, by teaching our boys and girls to read. Carlyle 
says, “All that a university can do for us is still but what the first 
school began doing—teach us to read.’”’ For what sum would 
you sell your own love of reading? It is beyond price. There is 
no day so dreary that a good book does not brighten it, no grief 
so deep that one turns in vain to a beloved author for help. The 
pressure of financial anxiety may be upon us, illness may come, 
friends leave us, those dearest to us be swept away, but while mind 
is clear and life lasts this remains a priceless possession. “How 
do people bear it who do not care for books ?”’ said a friend when 
deep grief came. ‘‘What do they do? I think I could not go on 
living if I could not turn to books.” ‘‘What would my mother 
do,” said another friend, ‘‘if she did not delight in reading? All 
these years she has been cut off from active life.”’ 

How we go to books in time of stress. Hugh Britling writes 
from the mud and realism of the trenches: 


We read of course but there never could be a library here big enough to 
keep us going. Wecan do with all sorts of books, but I don’t think the ordinary 
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sensational novel is quite the catch it was for a lot of us in peace time. Some 
break towards serious reading in the oddest fashion. Old Park, for example, 
says he wants books you can chew; he is reading a cheap edition of The Origin 
of Species. . . . . I want something about fauns and nymphs in broad low 
glades. I would like to read Spenser’s Faerie Queen. I don’t think I have 
read it, and yet I have a very distinct impression of knights and dragons and 
sorcerers and wicked magic ladies moving through a sort of pre-Raphaelite 
tapestry scenery—only with a light on them. And there is a book all about 
gods who were in reduced circumstances but amidst sunny picturesque scenery. 
Scenery without steel or poles or wire. Any book about Greek gods would be 
welcome, anything about temples of ivory-coloured stone and purple seas, 
red caps, chests of jewels, and lizards in the sun. So send me some books, 
books of dreams, books about China and the willow-pattern plate and the 
golden age and fairyland, and send them soon and address them very 
carefully. 

What a lonesome old age the man who does not care to read is 
laying up for himself; how utterly dreary will be illness. Our 
own Lowell writes: 

Have you ever considered what the mere ability to read means? That 
it is the key which admits us to the whole world of thought and fancy and 
imagination? ‘To the company of saint and sage, in their wisest and wittiest 
moments? That it enables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with the 
finest ears, listen to the sweetest voices of all time? More than that, it 
annihilates time and space for us. 


Can we do a greater service for our pupils than to teach them 
to love books? How many of these boys and girls will learn ever 
really to delight in reading if we let the golden opportunity of 
school days slip by? I turn to Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1917, No. 2, Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools and 
find stated: 

The immediate aim of high-school English is two-fold: (a) To give the 
pupils command of the art of communication in speech and in writing. (5) To 
teach them to read thoughtfully and with appreciation, to form in them a taste 
for good reading and to teach them how to find books that are worth while. 


We come then to a question of method. How shall we teach 
them to read—to love good books, “the precious life blood of master 
spirits’’ as Milton calls them? First, the surest way to develop 
appreciation in others is genuinely to feel appreciation one’s self. 
Love of the true, the beautiful, cannot be taught directly but it 
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will communicate this love to her classes. They will uncon- 
sciously catch some of her own feeling. She will say little about 
it, will be reserved in her expression of appreciation, will not stress 
the emotional or drag out into the light of day their personal 
attitudes and reactions, knowing the shyness of children. Above 
all she will not attempt to force upon them her own estimate or 
urge them to say that they like a given book. To do so promotes 
antagonism and insincerity. Love of beauty in art or literature 
is a tender plant, often of slow growth. We must be willing to 
take time and to be patient. 


Then, too, we must meet the children where they are and | 
gradually develop background, capacities, tastes. It is futile to ) 
try to lead the child from where “‘he isn’t to where he doesn’t want 
to go,”’ as one teacher has aptly stated it. To insist upon George ) 
Eliot and Scott before the soil is prepared is sometimes to instil 
a real aversion to good literature. If enjoyment does not result : 
from a study of books the real purpose toward which we are working 
is lost. Professor Baker, of Columbia, writes: t 

If the main interest of the selection as he [the teacher] sees it, is beyond ( 
the reach of boys and girls, he had better pass the selection by. Some girls i 
will get the quaint humor and the gentle pathos of Cranford; most boys will U 
not. The self-questioning of George Eliot’s heroines is too analytic and too 
excessively moral for boys and girls. George Eliot, except for Silas Marner, ' 
belongs to the college age. The conceits of the Elizabethan and Cavalier z 
lyrics presuppose a background of general reading and special interests which, S 
for most people, postpones them indefinitely. n 

b 

We must assume, then, that children have a varying social a 

inheritance and adapt material to the needs of a given group. 
I happened to be teaching one year in a country village in the e 
southern part of Ohio, in the center of a farming community. I b 
had a large group of Freshmen from homes where the daily paper ” 
and the family Bible were the only literature, and the children t} 
remind me as I think of them now of a paragraph from an article T 
by Dorothy Waldo in the English Journal entitled ‘English for V 
Peter.”’ al 

I think it was when Peter and I were reading the Jdylls, that I asked him pl 


to describe how Gareth looked as he left Camelot. ‘‘He looked all right,” P 
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mumbled the boy. But I had my finger on the lines where “Gareth ere he 
parted flashed in arms,” and I nagged. ‘“‘Was he in knightly costume?” I 
hinted. ‘‘No’m,” returned the blushing Peter, “he was in the clothes he wore 
in the daytime.” Then it developed that the lad had never seen a picture of 
a knight in glistening armor. Was he to blame? After all, imagination is 
only a new combination of remembered experiences. Can you, for instance, 
imagine what a Piblogatelle looks like? Probably not; I have just invented 
jt for the occasion. You have never seen a picture of it. 

My problem, as I saw it, was to establish the beginnings of a 
literary background and to awaken the first faint stirrings of a 
love of books. I regarded it absolutely essential that the children 
enjoy their work. We began with Treasure Island, which we read 
rather rapidly for the story, the adventure, tracing through in 
class with much zest the succession of events. It went very well. 
We dramatized three scenes and presented them rather crudely 
at a class party to the great delight of the children. Next we 
read Ivanhoe, which presented greater difficulties. I recalled 
Bacon’s famous statement, “Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” I 
decided that for this particular group of Freshmen, /vanhoe was a 
book to be tasted. So we read it very rapidly as Scott himself 
used to write, pausing on no details but pushing on to the big 
scenes. Often I told them briefly the content of descriptive 
material and omitted those pages in the reading assignment. 
Since, as Professor Thorndyke says, “The enjoyment of work- 
manship is so rare among young students that nothing here need 
be said of it,’’ we talked of the people in the story, not the char- 
acters; what they did, not the plot. 

The Merchant of Venice we read entirely from the point of view 
of the stage. Most of these children had never seen a play, but 
by pictures, crude blackboard drawings, and extempore acting of 
scenes in class they came to have some elementary knowledge of 
the great dramatist’s purpose and some real enjoyment of the play. 
The Lady of the Lake presented greater difficulties than the others. 
We began with the story, omitting all introductory poetic material, 
and we read the poem together in class with no assignments to be 
prepared outside—how I blessed Fairchild and his Teaching of 
Poetry for that suggestion. It has proved true more than once in 
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my experience that children do not know how to study a difficult 
poem alone. If the teacher insists upon their preparing outside 
assignments in the beginning, they will promptly hate it, because 
they do not understand how to accomplish what is required of 
them. If, however, the teacher works with them in class, no 
prejudice is established and they may be led a step at a time into 
an understanding and appreciation of its purpose and beauty 

witness Milton’s L’Allegro and Jl Penseroso. By the end of the 
year there had come to my crude little Freshmen some slight 
background and the germ of an interest in books. So I felt that 
my experiment in meeting the child where you find him had paid. 

Modern literature is excellent as a beginning in awakening a 
love of reading. Considerable range of subject-matter must be 
provided to fit varying needs. The files of the English Journal 
afford numerous articles stressing the value of the current magazine, 
the newspaper, and present writers of fiction. The opportunity 
here can scarcely be overestimated. Most of our boys and girls 
will find their adult reading limited to periodicals and newspapers. 
Few will be inclined in their hours of leisure to turn to solid reading 
or to the longer stories in fiction. They will snatch a few moments 
between times to read an editorial or a short story. What greater 
service can we render them than to teach them the difference 
between the good and the cheap in current literature and to give 
them a taste for the good ? 

Yet in our zest for literature that awakens spontaneous interest 
in the child we should not forget that he will readily take pleasure 
in types above the level of his “unguided enjoyment”’ if we lead 
the way. It would be a great error to substitute current literature 
for classics—those masterpieces that have stood the test of time. 
Let me add President King’s suggestive receipt for the develop- 
ment of appreciation, ‘Would you care for the best in literature 
and art,’’ he says, “‘stay in the presence of the best—appreciation 
will surely come.” 

Second, in educating for leisure through literature we must lead 
the boys and girls into high ideals of life and conduct. The taudry, 
the cheap, the evil will then fail to appeal in hours of recreation. 
I turn again to Reorganization of English, and find, as a special 
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purpose of the study of English, ‘to cultivate high ideals of life 
and conduct through literature of power.” And again, 

The study of literature should arouse in the minds of pupils an admiration 
for great personalities, both of authors and characters in literature. No man 
is higher than his ideals. Human beings grow unconsciously in the direction 
of that which they admire. Teachers of English must, then, consciously work 
to raise the pupils’ standards of what is true and fine in men and women. 
The literature lesson must furnish the material out of which may be created 
worthy and lasting ideals of life and conduct. 

But the greatest tact is necessary in the pursuit of this aim. 
Literature must be used impersonally in the establishing of moral 
standards. ‘The teacher should keep herself in the background as 
far as possible and let the great personalities of literature speak 
directly to the child. He must not be made self-conscious. Direct 
moral teaching often repels and antagonizes him. He resents being 
preached at. But no one sees better than high-school children the 
truth revealed in good literature, and no one is more anxious to 
live up to these conceptions. ‘The teacher does not need to draw 
conclusions. In fact, as adults resent the explanation of the joke 
tacked on to a funny story, so children resent the teacher’s “ point- 
ing the moral to adorn the tale.’”” Much of the best morality comes 
unconsciously from living with great literature. It is a record of 
the living soul of a nation, its ideals, its aspirations, its struggles. 
This living soul will speak to the child if he is sympathetically 
brought in touch with the best literature of his race. More effective 
than many maxims about love of country is a particular act of 
patriotism, glowing and vital in the hands of the capable teacher. 
More potent than many sermons about kindness to animals is 
such a story as Mark Twain’s A Dog’s Tail or The Bar Sinister by 
Richard Harding Davis. Absolutely no comment is needed. 
Better than a dozen direct moral precepts upon courtesy and fair 
play is Booth Tarkington’s Monsieur Beaucaire. What high-school 
boy or girl does not feel a lofty ambition to strive for success and 
social service when he reads Franklin’s Autobiography? How 
their hearts respond to the appeal of their soldier brothers as 
voiced by Lieutenant Colonel John McCrae: 

If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 
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Again if we are wise we make no comment. What a fruitful 
source of clean and wholesome standards of conduct are Shake- 
speare’s plays. Shakespeare, who never intended to be a moralist, 
but who, because his great artistic sense was so fundamentally 
true, could never, as Coleridge puts it, “‘render that amiable which 
religion and reason alike teach us to detest, or clothe impurity in 
the garb of virtue.” We need not trace for our boys and girls in 
his plays the havoc that wrong brings. Each sees it for himself. 
Again do you wish to teach courtesy to woman, care for the weak, 
love of truth, loyalty, chivalry? Let the [dylls of the King speak 
for you. Instances might be multiplied, but each teacher will 
find her own material. I need not remind you that all will not 
be smooth sailing. Abundant failures and mistakes there will be. 
But never must we yield to those periods of discouragement which 
come to every teacher who really sees the greatness of her respon- 
sibility and opportunity. Results in this field cannot be measured 
and are not always apparent. We must have faith. As De 
Quincey says, ‘‘ We owe to the books we have read many a thousand 
more impressions than we can trace back to them. They mould 
us through life.” Our part as teachers, then, is to bring the boys 
and girls within the circle of this influence. 

In closing may I remind you of Shelley’s view of poetry—a 
fountain forever overflowing with waters of wisdom and delight, 
purifying and elevating mankind with its beauty and truth, bearing 
the same relation to moral health that a stream of pure water does 
to the general health of the community. Over the entrance of 
one of the old halls of Harvard was placed this inscription, “He 
shall never earn a dollar more who enters here.’’ No, but what 
shall he earn? Breadth of view; sensitive response to the beauti- 
ful; innocent and wholesome habits of recreation; love of books, 
those fireside companions in hours of leisure; aspirations; ideals; 
moral standards. 
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FOR THE TEACHER OF DRAMA 

Recently Fate, impersonated by a program-maker, assigned to me 
the alluring task of summing up for a group of English teachers interested 
in drama the material available for their study. The task was not to 
select books suitable for use in class but rather to point out what, in 
my humble opinion, were books good for the teacher interested in drama 
to know. The aim was a selection rather than an exhaustive list. 
To serve this end, the lists are grouped under such heads as anthologies 
of long plays, anthologies of short plays, books on play production, books 
of dramatic criticism, helpful magazines, and catalogues of plays. 

I present the lists to a wider audience with a good deal of temerity, 
but with the comforting thought that those who do not like it may have 
as good a time picking flaws in it as I have had in makingit. I wish every- 
body exactly that good time. 

Among the anthologies of long plays, the best remains Dickinson’s, 
of which a new volume was publised in February. The first volume 
covers the field fairly well—if it is to be covered in twenty plays. The 
American plays do not fill the space assigned to them, Barrie and Shaw 
are omitted, and Spain and Italy get no space. The second volume 
retains the first two faults and strives to amend the third. For a second 
text, I should choose Mathews’ Chief European Dramatists. These two 
volumes give the reader a cross-section through the period of most 
importance to him and a longitudinal section beginning with the Greeks 
and coming down to modern times. I should recommend the other 
collections listed to fill up holes left by the first. 

Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Dickinson (Houghton Mifflin) 

Chief European Dramatists, Mathews (Houghton Mifflin) 

Representative English Plays, Tatlock and Martin (Century) 

Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, Nielson (Houghton Mifflin) 

There are a few other anthologies, but these would certainly give a fine 
view of the field. 

Collections of one-act plays have only just begun to appear. Many 
more, however, are in the offing. The Shay collection is most compre- 
hensive, but Mayorga’s is useful and Smith’s is best adapted to high 
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Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays, Shay (Stewart and Kidd) 
One-Act Plays by American Authors, Mayorga (Little Brown) 
Short Plays by American Authors, Smith (Macmillan) 
If there is time to supplement the reading of plays with books dealing 
6 7 
with movements and tendencies, there are several excellent volumes: 
The Modern Drama, Lewisohn (Huebsch) 
The Changing Drama, Henderson (Stewart and Kidd) 
Continental Drama of Today, Clark (Henry Holt) 
Modern Dramatists, Dukes (Sergel) 
The Play of Today, Hunt (John Lane) 
Without implying any criticism of the others I should select the first two 
for a starter as covering the field most widely with the minimum of effort. 
In more limited fields there are: 
The Contemporary Drama of Italy, MacClintock (Little Brown 


and its companion volumes: England, by Dickinson; Ireland, by Boyd; 
France, by Chandler. Also very useful are: 

Plays and Players of Modern Italy, MacCleod (Sergel) 

Contemporary French Dramatists, Clark (Stewart and Kidd) 

Among the books on the technique of play-writing I should still give 
first place to Archer’s Play-Making for general cultural purposes and a 
high place to Hamilton’s Theory of the Theater. Professor Baker’s texts 
are for the ambitious play-writer. 

Play-Making, Archer (Small Maynard) 

The Theory of the Theater, Hamilton (Henry Holt) 

The Technique of the Drama, Baker (Houghton Mifflin) 

The Technique of the One-Act Play, Lewis (Luce) 

Older books are: 

The Technique of the Drama, Price (Brentano’s) 

The Art of Play-Making, Hennequin (Houghton Mifflin) 

In a class by itself as a scholarly compilation for scholars is: 

European Theories of the Drama, Clark (Stewart and Kidd) 

There are several magazines that it is wise to keep in touch with. 
The Theater is good for pictures and notices of current productions. The 
Drama contains notices of only the better plays, Drama League news, 
and many useful one-act plays. Poet Lore (quarterly) gives the less 
accessible foreign plays. For the new movement in the theater there is 
only one adequate magazine, the very artistic Theater Arts (quarterly). 
Its material is unique and of the highest grade. Many of the weeklies 
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furnish good reviews. My first choice would be Lewisohn’s reviews in 
the Nation. The Boston Transcript has also a valuable page. The 
Christian Science Monitor keeps track of new manifestations throughout 
Europe. The New York Times has information about New York 
productions. Current Opinion and Hearst’s contain each month an 
abridgment of a current play, often one not obtainable in print. 

There are catalogues of plays that it is well to know about if one is 
on the lookout for new material. 

The Plays of the Little Theatre, Shay (Stewart and Kidd), contains 
one thousand titles with a brief characterization of each. ‘This list is 
also found in the back of Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays. 

Plays for Amateurs, Clapp (Drama League, Chicago) 

The Dramatic Books and Plays, Lower and Herron (Boston Book Co.) 

World Drama Prompter, La Jolla, California 
All the publishers, such as French, Baker, Sergel, have catalogues, and 
Norman Lee Swartout, of Summit, New Jersey, publishes a selected list. 

Perhaps I ought to say again that this list is for the teacher and not 
for the student. Many plays valuable for school use have already been 
listed and described in the English Journal. It still seems to me that a 
fine work remains to be accomplished here. I wish the English Council, 
or the Journal independently, could make a new comprehensive list of 
plays for high-school reading and production. Much of the best drama 
is not suited to school use because of its sophistication and because its 
appeal is to emotions not yet aroused in very young people. The better 
lists which have been made are far from new and of course do not include 
the many good things of recent years. I hope someone or some group 
with wisdom and good common sense will furnish such a list soon. 

FRANK G. TOMPKINS 

CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL 

Detroit, Micu. 


PROJECTS FOR BUSINESS ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Although the general aim of a high-school course in business English 
composition is the same as the general aim of a high-school course in 
any English composition—to give the prospective citizen the best 
possible means of expressing his thoughts—the specific aim is somewhat 
different. This specific aim is set by the demand of the business world 
that a boy or girl coming from high school must know perfectly two 
things: the minimum essentials of good English, and how to write a 
business letter correct in form. Besides these two requirements, the 
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business world expects those entering it from the high school to know 
something of the underlying principles of good business, and it also 
expects them to be able to talk intelligently about the particular business 
with which they are working. Since these are the essentials for the 
beginnings of success in business, it is surely the part of the high school 
to make certain that those going out from the commercial department 
have attained 100 per cent in these requirements. 

With this purpose in view, it was decided that the pupils of the 
commercial department of our high school should be given in their 
third year definite drill upon sentence structure, punctuation, spelling, 
and the grammar of usage. It was also understood that at this time 
they should study the business letter with its various purposes, and, 
having mastered the form in their first year, the pupils were here to 
give more attention to content, style, and vocabulary. 

To secure the necessary interest that must act behind successful 
effort and drill in the essentials and to get enthusiastic response in the 
oral and written exercises, the course was given in the manner of a 
project—not actually suggested by the pupils themselves, but readily 
adopted by them as soon as the teacher made the suggestion for the 
first part of the work. The business English composition class deter- 
mined that it should organize itself into a company whose purpose it 
was to excel in the business of writing letters. The organization of such 
a company presented several problems the solution of which could not be 
found in textbooks or reference books of any kind, but must be found by 
interviews with professional and business men in town. Therefore, 
each of the stockholders arranged his conference with some person who 
knew all about “running a business,” and in the oral English class, which 
was in fact a meeting of the stockholders, the organizing of a company 
and the requisites for a start in such an undertaking were discussed pro 
and con. Here at the beginning was established the point of contact 
between the commercial course and real business, for this teacher did 
not have that point of contact which is the minimum requirement of 
the teacher of business English, and she, too, had to get in touch with 
business if she was to lead this eager group. ‘To take stock of the assets, 
it was voted that every stockholder should show what he had in ability 
to express himself orally by talking on some phase of business for two 
minutes before the others, who were to let him know just what he needed 
for improvement. With the same purpose each member of the firm must 
write out one page of English on a subject of interest, and thus find out 
what he needed to be of greatest service to the company. 
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After the organization and naming of the company was complete, 
the one idea of each stockholder seemed to be to make it succeed. After 
studying seriously on the elements necessary to success in such an enter- 
prise, it was concluded that the best business houses let it be known what 
they do, and they excel in doing that one thing. After much drill on 
sentences, punctuation, spelling, and grammar, and after scrutinizing 
many different kinds of business letters, the stockholders of this letter 
company felt that they could excel in writing letters. Letters stating 
accurately, concisely, and attractively the purpose of the company were 
selected by vote from those written in class and sent to the classes in 
school (an especially attractive one to the fourth-year class), to the annual 
business manager, to the Hy-Y clubs, to the football teams, and other 
organizations which do a certain amount of letter writing during the year. 
Thus the company procured for itself a really live, though not rushing, 
letter-writing business for the entire year. 

Delighted with the results of the business-letter project, the stock- 
holders themselves suggested that they wished to put something new 
on the market. They were confident that the article would be in demand 
if it had the letter company’s label! Much to the surprise of the teacher, 
this new product was to be called “better speech.” After discussing 
the ways and means of making their article known, the company voted 
to write letters to people who would very likely be interested in “‘ better 
speech”’ and also to people who must be made interested. Attracting the 
attention of the general public furnished an entirely new problem—adver- 
tising. Although the psychological principles underlying advertising were 
not entered into by the stockholders, they learned much about getting 
the attention of the public from the study of posters and successful 
advertisements in magazines and on the screen at the picture show. 
A letter was written to the art department asking for help in making 
posters. 

The company met with marvelous success—so the stockholders 
declared—and as Thanksgiving came around, it seemed to them quite 
appropriate for the company to meet and have a talk from each member 
of the firm on “The Business of Thanksgiving.”” A week later the 
decision was for similar talk on ‘‘The Business of Christmas.” It was 
the wish of all the stockholders to express greetings of the season to the 
other members and to the patrons. This they did by means of letters— 
the value of the letter had become a vital thing to this group. 

In closing this project, each stockholder prepared a clear, accurate, 
concise report on the company from its beginning. He also visited 
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some “other” industry and reported on his investigation, which invari- 
ably served to bring out the necessary elements of success in business as 
well as the importance of accuracy in statement. 

The project that naturally suggested itself for the second semester 
of this year was the preparation of a booklet as a prospectus for the 
company. Copies of such booklets were ordered by the score. The 
stockholders found that getting out such a book required some knowledge 
of bookmaking, and, besides, all of the good models had actual writing 
in them, such as poetry and stories. To solve the first problem, they 
divided themselves into groups, each of which was to investigate some 
part of bookmaking after the printer had received the material. To 
solve the second problem, these business people resorted to imitative 
writing, The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and 
Rip Van Winkle being made models for effective stories. 

At the end of the year each member of the firm wished a better 
position, and so he wrote a letter of application The manner in which 
the class approached the writing of this final letter and the results of the 
effort compared with the results of the effort in the formerly used aca- 
demic method proved that the project-problem method was one solution 
of the teacher’s letter-writing problem. It should be needless to add 
that the success of this experiment required the activity of the teacher: 
she was at no time passive, as she could not lose sight of the fact that the 
project was simply an effective means to an end. 

LUCILLE CRIGHTON 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 

JACKSON, Miss. 


THE ADVANCE OF ENGLISH SPEECH AMONG NEGROES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

The steady advance of the English language is one of the most 
remarkable movements in linguistic history. A few centuries ago, 
it was the coveted possession of a population which occupied a portion 
of the British Isles. Today it is the language of some one hundred and 
forty million souls. Starting from the shores of England, it has gone 
its way, making new conquests and winning enthusiastic adherents 
of other races and climes. 

The present alarm of the purists with respect to the pronunciation 
of standard English in America, has brought in its wake some very 
helpful information. While there is no reason to believe that the sweep- 
ing reforms of the purists will ever be realized, there is sufficient ground 
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in their plea for a closer examination of English speech. That it is ina 
state of change cannot be denied. It could not be otherwise. For in 
America, the races of the world meet and play their respective parts in 
the speech of the land. The majority of Americans have no sympathy 
with those who would manufacture a form of speech and have us all 
conform to it. Yet it must be admitted that the present condition of 
the speech of Americans is far from being satisfactory. And since this 
is the case does it not seem a worthy task for the student to ascertain 
the status of pronunciation among the many and varied groups of 
America before launching his program of speech betterment ? 

In any such study of English speech one can hardly afford to ignore 
the twelve million negroes who have become an integral part of the 
country. During the pioneer days of nation-building, the children of 
the tropics were the slaves of English settlers. In their new English- 
speaking home they were forced to gain a working knowledge of the 
spoken word. In their own crude way they grappled with the new 
tongue and soon began to speak, in broken accent and quaint phrase, 
the language of their masters. A brief examination of the English 
spoken on the plantation from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century 
will be serviceable to us in our survey. The dialect of the plantation 
is presented because it was in the agricultural districts of the South 
that this characteristic dialect was most prevalent. Among the slave 
population éh and v or f were softened into d and 6; v and w were inter- 
changed; the letters m, v, and r were at times added; the final consonant 
was dropped, er was used for 0; wh for 0; eforo; ifore. The following 
passages will illustrate several of the phonetic peculiarities: 

“Let me so lib dat when I die I shall 4ab manners what to say when 
I see my heabenly Lord.” 

“Let me lib wid de musket in one hand and de Bible in de oder,—dat 
if I die at de muzzle ob de musket, die in de water, die in de land, I may 
know I had de bressed Jesus in my hand and dad no fear.”’ 

This prayer was uttered by a negro soldier during the Civil War 
and recorded by Thomas Wentworth Higginson in his Army Life in a 
Black Regiment. 

Here is another selection taken from one of Dunbar’s short stories 
of plantation life. 

“Oomph” said the old man, ‘“‘reckon you bettah let Jim alone twill dem 
sins 0’ his’n git him to tossin’ and cryin’ and a mou’nin, Den’Il be time enough 
to strive wid him. I’s allus willin’ to do my pa’t Mas’ Stuart, but we’n hit 
comes to ol’ time sinnahs lak Jim, I believe in alyin’ off, an lettin’ de sperit do 
de stoirin’.” 
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While the extracts quoted above are typical of the speech of the 
majority of negroes in America up to the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, it must not be forgotten that many black folks ( 
during the same time were adequately meeting the demands of current 
standards in English speech. Dr. Carter G. Wordson, of Howard Uni- 
versity, in his monumental study on The Education of the Negro Prior to 
1861, has furnished an abundance of material relative to the progress 
of the negro during the days of slavery. He has very clearly shown 
that there were individuals in many sections of the country who were 
well educated. Judging from the very high estimate placed on their 
achievements in education by unbiased observers, one is led to the 
conclusion that they had acquired considerable skill in the pronun- 
ciation of English. The dialogue which follows is representative of the 
speech of one of the many slaves who by contact and study had learned 
to speak with as much ease and facility as his master. 


Mr. J.: I see you have been reading, my lad. F 

Slave: Yes, sir. 

Mr. J.: Well, I have a great curiosity to see what you were reading so 
earnestly. Will you show me the book ? 

Slave: To be sure, sir (and he presented it to him very respectfully 

Mr. J.: The Bible! pray when did you get this book; and who taught you 
to read it ? 

Slave: I thank God, sir, for the book. I do not know the good gentleman 
who gave it tome. I was learning to read in town at nights and one morning 
a gentleman met me in the road as I had my spelling book open in my hand 
He asked me if I could read. I told him a little, and he gave me this book 
and told me to make haste and learn to read it, and to ask God to help me, 
and that it would make me as happy as anybody in the world. 


There has been a marked improvement in English speech among 
negroes since 1865. However there are certain influences which tend to 
prolong the belief that for the most part the dialect of plantation days, 
or a slight improvement upon it, is still the speech of the majority of 
America’s negro citizens. The journals of the country take a big lead 
in the movement; writers of fiction in treating of contemporary negro 
life join the chorus; and the photoplay heralds the false doctrine 
broadcast. 

Several forces have been at work in bringing about the improvement. 
It is difficult to estimate the service rendered by cultivated teachers, 
preachers, and public speakers. Thousands of untutored negroes 
during the early days of freedom listened with rapt attention to the 
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speech of the New England missionary teacher. From these faithful 
tutors they received the best standards of English speech then current 
in America. Members of their own group who had lived in the free 
states also led the way in better habits of speech. A glance at a few 
passages selected from letters written by negroes of limited education 
offers some ideas of the present condition of the speech of the most 
backward of the race. 

Sir: the edeter of the paper. iam in the darkness of the south and am 
trying my best to get out. do you no where about i can get a job in new york. 
i woud be glad if i coud get a job hear in this beautiful city. 


Dear Sir: I am writing you as I would like to no if you no of any R.R. Co 
and mfg that are in need for colored labors. I want to bring a bunch of race 
men out of the south we want work some whear north will come if we can git 
passe any whear across Mason Dickson. Send at once I beg to remain. 


Gentlemen: I seen it in the Chicage Defender that if anyone dezire to 
locat in a small town where they can git fairly good wages and educate there 
children adress you who neads men and stop paying men socts and $1.00 for 
job well I want to come ther where I can get work and fairly good wages and 
educate my children. 


Despite their limitation in grammar and spelling, the humble negro 
toilers who wrote these letters certainly show evidence of progress in 
the pronunciation of English. 

The more conservative advocates of American speech reform can 
doubtless find some satisfaction in the advancement made by the masses 
of the negro people in the pronunciation of English. Of course one is 
not to look for any word of commendation from the purist who is at 
odds with many forms of speech which have been used by the cultivated 
class of America for many years. But those who are willing to investi- 
gate will find that there is a tremendous difference between the dialect 
of the slave of 1864 and the English speech of the struggling negro 
citizen of today. 

; CHARLES Eaton Burcu 

WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 



























EDITORIAL 


Report has it that the new officers of the American Red Cross 
are about to curtail seriously the plans for co-operation with the 


schools which the Junior Red Cross has so carefully 
By Bread 


laid out during the past year. If this happens there 
Alone : 


will be a loss beyond computation. 

The American Red Cross was first known as a relief organiza 
tion. It came to the rescue in times of emergency and gave first 
aid. Ambulances and bandages and the image of the sufferer came 
to mind when the name was mentioned. Indeed some still think of 
it as merely an auxiliary of the army in time of actual conflict. 
But lately a broader conception was beginning to prevail. The 
symbol of the cross was seen to have a deeper significance. It 
began to mean brotherhood, service, human sympathy, the preven- 
tion as well as the alleviation of suffering. 

This was particularly true of the division of junior membership, 
known as the Junior Red Cross. Following the war, the leaders of 
this division projected a peace-time program based on the idea of 
civic training through service. It was a program which appealed 
instantly and strongly to all who were concerned with the education 
of children, for they saw in it unlimited possibilities of realizing the 
deeper purposes of the school. 

One of the principal features of the program was that of inter- 
school correspondence, exchange of letters between classes in 
America and other classes both here and abroad. A technique for 
handling such correspondence was developed, and bureaus were or- 
ganized both in Washington and in Paris. School authorities were 
approached and responded with enthusiasm. Correspondence began, 
and the first fruits more than justified all expectations. No phase 
of the entire Red Cross program was received with greater enthu- 
siasm either by the schools or by the public at large. 

Recently the management of the Red Cross has undergone a 


radical change. Leaders who can see only the historic functions 
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in their narrower interpretation have suddenly come into power. 
There is a cry for economy, and naturally the newest activities are 
among the first to be curtailed. There is a prospect that one of the 
most promising movements for the development of Americans who 
really know their own country and their neighbors abroad and who 
are able to appreciate their strength and their weakness will be 
crushed before it has fairly begun. And unfortunately the harm 
may be consummated before an aroused public sentiment can reach 
the seat of the trouble. Perhaps if Red Cross representatives 
everywhere could be made to realize in time the effect upon its 
revenues of any step which so seriously diminishes the value of the 
organization to the schools, which have always been among its 
chief supporters, the matter would appear in another light. 


This year, for the first time, the voting body of the N.E.A. is 
to be composed of delegates elected by its affiliated 


Speaking for + ae ‘ 
7 . state and local associations. Any local educational 


Ourselves : 
society may upon the payment of $5.00 become a 


Local Affiliated Association, entitled to send one delegate for each 
hundred or major fraction thereof of its members who are active 
members of the N.E.A. No person shall vote in more than one 
Affiliated Local Association. He may, it seems, vote in both an 
Affiliated State Association and an Affiliated Local Association. 

Here seems to be an opportunity for many local English groups 
to secure a direct voice in the conduct of the national teachers’ 
body. The possible gains from their doing so—gains both in 
prestige and indirect firtherance of the cause of English—are too 
evident to need exposition. What enterprising group will be first 
to report its action upon this suggestion ? 


Safety requires that the name of the author appear upon the 
sheets of any manuscript submitted to others. At 
present the Journal is compelled to delay the publica- 
tion of an excellent article called ‘“‘Golden Numbers” 
because the writer’s name has been lost. When you send in that 


Tag Your 
Property 


article you have been incubating put your name on the back of 
each sheet. 

































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
WORK IN NEW YORK CITY 

The New York City Association holds four meetings during the 
school year. The addresses at these meetings are of particular interest 
and value to English teachers. For instance, the speakers and subjects 
for 1920-21 have been, so far: Mr. C. H. Ward, Taft School, ‘‘ Democracy 
and Themes”; Mr. Edwin Markham, ‘Poetry and Its Relation to 
Life,”’ with readings from the speaker’s poems; Professor John Erskine, 
Columbia University, ‘‘The Writing of Poetry.” 

But aside from these meetings the most vital work undertaken by 
the association is the investigating and planning done by various com- 
mittees. The results of the work of these committees is printed from 
time to time in the form of bulletins. Besides being distributed to 
members, these bulletins are available to anyone interested for the bare 
cost of printing. 

The latest bulletin, No. 24, which was the Report of the Committee 
on Supplementary Reading Based on the Required Texts was published at 
a cost of twenty cents. 

At present the following committees are at work, and their findings 
may be expected to appear as the work is completed: Economy of Time, 
Why Pupils Fail in English, Visualization, Americanization, High 
School Publications. 

Mary V. RIBLET, Secretary 

Bryant HicH ScHOOL 

Lone IsLanp City 


THE IOWA ASSOCIATION 


In connection with the annual meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, the English Round Table met at West High School, Des 
Moines, November 5, 1920. ‘The program included papers by Professor 
Percival Hunt of the State University, Professor Frank L. Mott of Simp- 
son College, Miss Mildred E. Lambert of Grinnell College, and Miss 
Ida T. Jacobs of West High School, Des Moines. Each paper was 
followed by a general discussion. In addition to the program, there was 
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effected a reorganization of the Iowa Association of Teachers of English. 
This action was the result of a general feeling on the part of public-school 
and college teachers that there is need for a permanent organization of the 
English teachers of the state that can unify the aims of all and work 
with unity and method on the problems that need to be solved. 

It was realized that some of the most valuable work of the association 
can be done in the meetings of the English round tables of the district 
teachers’ associations, which meet in their various quarters of the state 
in March. In the first place, many teachers attend these programs who 
are unable to be present at the general meeting in the fall. Furthermore, 
an excellent opportunity for progressive action is seen in the fact that 
discussions begun in the section conferences can be carried forward or 
completed at the general meeting of the association a few months 
later. 

Officers of the association were elected as follows: president, Ida 
T. Jacobs, West High School, Des Moines; vice-president, George R. 
Coffman, Grinnell College; secretary and treasurer, H. Y. Moffett, 
University of Iowa. Executive Committee: Professor Coffman; Louisa 
McCoy, High School, Algona; and Mary H. Wickware, Crocker Junior 
High School, Des Moines. 

At present the association has a membership of over 150, and 
committees are at work upon plans which include the investigation of 
problems, the publication of bulletins, and co-operation with the lowa 
Library Association and other educational bodies of the state. 

One of the first necessary steps is the interpretation and completion 
of the provisional program of English study presented by the committee 
in 1919. It has been decided that the most pressing need is for the 
formulation of a scheme of minimum essentials in composition that will 
fit Iowa conditions. A preliminary statement of essentials for the eighth 
and ninth grades has been prepared and published in the University of 
Iowa Extension Bulletin No. 68. This work is to be continued during 
the present year, with reports and discussions at the spring meetings of 
the round tables. Five of these groups have their plans practically 
completed. These and their chairman are as follows: Northwestern 
Association, Sioux City, Lucy E. Hobbs, chairman, and Fort Dodge, Ada 
Buhlman, chairman; Northeastern Association, Waterloo, Alice Rogers, 
chairman; Central Association, Des Moines, Inez Hovey, chairman; 
Southeastern Association, Davenport, Esther L. Bissell, chairman. 


H. Y. Morrett, Secretary 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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PUGET SOUND ENGLISH TEACHERS’ COUNCIL 
ANNUAL REPORT 


The annual meeting of the Puget Sound English Teachers’ Council 
was held in Philosophy Hall at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
December 4, 1920. Reports were submitted by the committees organ- 
ized in January, 1920, to work on problems of ‘‘ English in Elementary 
Schools,” “‘Composition in High Schools,” and ‘Literature in High 
Schools.”’ 

The council voted to make the committees of the past year standing 
committees. Two additional committees have been authorized by the 
council: one on ‘Literature in High School Libraries’? and one on 
“Junior College English.”” The new committees will report April 30, 
at the next meeting of the council. 

The constitution was amended to make the annual dues of members 
one dollar and to make the term of officers and directors two years, the 
officers and the three directors to be elected in alternate years. 

Officers and committees for 1921 are as follows: president, Frederick 
M. Padelford, University of Washington; vice-president, James Land 
Ellis, University of Washington; secretary and treasurer, Edna E. 
Bowman, High School, Everett; Directors: E. J. Klemme, Washington 
State Normal School, Bellingham; O. B. Sperlin, Stadium High School, 
Tacoma; Elsie English, Willard School, Tacoma. Committee chairman 
are as follows: English in Elementary Schools, Bertha Winifred Chesney, 
3601 N. 7th Street, Tacoma; High-School Literature, Susannah J. 
McMurphy, Stadium High School, Tacoma; High-School Composition, 
H. D. Johnson, West Seattle High School; High-School Libraries, 
Mildred Pope, librarian of Seattle High Schools, Broadway High School; 
Junior-College English, Robert Max Garrett, University of Washington. 

EDNA E. BowMAN, Secretary 

EVERETT HicH SCHOOL 


THE PERIODICALS 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRAMMAR 


The principal article in the Bulletin of the Lllinois Association of 
Teachers of English for February, 1921, is called ‘Seven Points.”’ It 
sets forth seven reasons for more definite and thorough teaching of 
grammar in our high schools and a very brief outline of the grammatical 
topics to be considered. The most important section of the article deals 
with the results of an examination in grammar given to the Freshman 
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students at the University of Wisconsin. The results in the ordinary 
Freshman classes and in the sub-Freshman English sections are com- 
pared. It seems that there is a very high correlation between ability to 
pass the grammar examination and ability to write acceptably. Of 
course, this brief investigation does not prove that the lack of gram- 
matical knowledge is the cause, but there is such an implication. More- 
over, it appears that the majority of these who have had less than four 
years of English in the high school have been remanded to the sub- 
Freshman sections, while something like two-thirds of those who have 
had four years of high-school English can do the Freshman work 
acceptably. 

The same Bulletin contains also a ‘‘ Minimum Course in Grammar for 
Secondary Schools,’ outlined by a committee of the Wisconsin 
Association. 

LESSONS FROM THE FRENCH 


Blanche Walker gives in the English Leaflet (New England Associa- 
tion) for February six lessons which American teachers of English may 
learn from the French teacher’s teaching of French: (1) a unification of 
the work, which enables each teacher to know exactly what has been done 
by previous teachers and so to avoid both repetition and omission; 
(2) an early mastery of correctness so that elegance and accuracy may be 
cultivated later; (3) fewer recitations per week, so that the teacher has 
time to do the requisite amount of correction of written work; (4) by 
means of dictation in the early grades and later by a thorough prepara- 
tion before writing, avoiding blundering expression; (5) definite and 
extended study of vocabulary; (6) teachers with more training and 
much longer experience. Miss Walker bases all her conclusions upon 
Professor Brown’s How the French Boy Learns to Write. 


A NEW LOCAL ORGAN 


The new organ of the New York State Association is an accomplished 
fact. Its name is The English Bulletin, its editor, J. Stevens Kadesch, 
of the Albany High School; its business manager, James M. Spinning, 
West High School, Rochester, New York; and the subscription price, 
fifty cents for four issues. 

The leading article in the first number is “The Dislike of Jordan,”’ 
a summary by C. H. Ward of an address he gave before the association. 
The present illiteracy of high-school and college students he likens to 
the leprosy of Naaman and says it can be cured only by washing in the, 
as some think, muddy stream of rudiments. By implication rudiments 
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should be taught first. Particularly he decries teaching by the method 
of literary imitation as unfitted to the ability of our boys and girls. He 
closes with a plea for outlining definite courses of study in various locali- 
ties and then building up a real technique of teaching. 

The other long article in this Bulletin is on “The Project Method of 
Teaching Composition,’”’ by Elsa S. Payne, of Utica Free Academy. It 
describes that type of project work which consists of books of themes 
upon one topic written by each individual pupil. Even those who dislike 
to limit the project to such long and ambitious undertakings will find the 
article suggestive and stimulating. 

A SUCCESSFUL APPROACH TO POETRY 

A. Bess Clark contributes to Education for February “ Another 
Observation from Problem English Teaching.” She refers first to the 
problem work already reported by her in the English Journal and then 
takes up the specific problem of appreciation of poetry. The methods 
of which she had made use were, first, one semester devoted to poetry, 
in which the pupils worked backward from Douglas Malloch, Service, 
and Kipling, sometimes as far as Burns; second, continual attention to 
poetry in connection with prose and drama, also studied from the present 
backward; third, continual encouragement of poetic expression upon 
the subjects before the class. She insists that this encouragement of 
poetry-writing is one of the best means of securing poetry appreciation 
and at the same time is evidence of it. 

INNER SPEECH AND SPEED 

The Catholic Educational Review for February contains a report by 
John A. O’Brien of an experiment to decrease inner speech in silent read- 
ing. Pupils were told that inner speech was a hindrance to their speed 
in silent reading and then they were set to read for half an hour a day as 
rapidly as they could and at the same time comprehend. The result of 
this attempt to minimize or eliminate inner speech and to increase speed 
was that pupils who at first could read but 175 words per minute could, 
at the end of six weeks, read approximately 520 words per minute. 

DOES OUTLINING PAY? 

A report of an experiment to determine whether time devoted to 
making a corrected summary of an article or time devoted to re-reading 
the same article is most fruitful in a grasp of what is read appears in the 
Elementary School Journal for February. C. E. Germane, the experi- 
menter, finds that there is a decided advantage in the re-reading. This 
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is true in all the grades from the fifth through the ninth. He admits the 
possibility that the failure of the corrected summary method was due 
to the inexperience of the children in making notes. On the other hand, 
it might be that the groups which re-read were unconsciously thinking 
of the article as a whole and summarizing it in their minds. A rather 
startling by-product is the information that grade 5 did one-fifth only 


’ of what it might have done, and grade 9g one-third. 


THE VALUE OF WORD STUDY 


V. A. C. Henmon has attempted to measure the value of word study 
and has published his results in the Journal of Educational Psychology 
for February. The experiment was carried on in a high-school Sopho- 
more Class for approximately twelve weeks, the usual method of parallel 
groups being used. Three vocabulary tests, Trabue’s Completion Scale, 
and Thorndike’s tests to measure the ability to read difficult prose 
understandingly were given at the conclusion of the study to both the 
experimental group and the control group. In every case the experi- 
mental group showed a small but clearly marked advantage over 
the control group. The only question, then, as to the desirability of 
using such a course in word study is whether more might be accomplished 
by some other means. 

A LABORATORY METHOD 


Visual Education for February contains an account of ‘‘ The Photo- 
graphic Method for Studying Reading,’ by A. R. Gilliland. It is 
impossible to reproduce this rather technical article in detail, but the 
graphs make it easy for anyone who is interested in this process to see 
exactly how it is carried out. Normal schools and schools of education 
particularly will desire to have the article made available to their 
students. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES ABILITY IN SILENT READING 

It is beginning to be recognized that the making of scientific measure- 
ments has a natural limit. In order to construct a standard test you 
must first know exactly what it is you are trying to test. Unfortunately, 
we know at present altogether too little about the abilities involved in 
the school subjects, and hence all the tests so far produced must be 
regarded as only rough approximations. All of this is set forth clearly 
in an article by Mr. and Mrs. Pressey in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology for January, 1921. The writers report the results of a care- 
ful examination of the Monroe Reading Scales and the Illinois Exami- 
nation. They conclude that these tests are not measures of reading 
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ability in general, but merely ability to read the particular kind of subject- 
matter included in the tests. They propose four factors as the essential 
elements of the concept of silent reading: freedom from oral reading 
habits, a reading vocabulary, a background of information, interest and 
habits of attention and application. Such tests as the Kansas Test and 
Monroe Test are really tests of attention. They therefore have the 
wrong label. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
Minstrelsy, Music, and the Dance in the English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, a paper by L.C. Wimberly, is No. 4 of the University of Nebraska 
“Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism.”” No. 5 of the same 
series is Bergson’s Theory of the Comic in the Light of English Comedy, by 
Louise Mathewson.—Bulletin No. 1 of the College Conference on 
English in the Central Atlantic States is devoted to ‘The Bible and the 
Classics as a Literary Background.’’—The report of the Committee on 
High-School Composition appointed by the Alabama Association of 
Teachers of English may be obtained from the president, Mrs. Jessie 
Dean Smith, The Mallard, Gadsden, Alabama.—The Library Journal 
for February 1 contains a list of volumes of poetry by individual authors 
and of collections of poetry issued during the last year. A collection 
of such lists from 1914 through 1919 is published by the Syracuse Public 
Library under the title Eighty-seven Poets——Library Leaflet No. 13 of 
the Bureau of Education is a “List of References on the Use of Pictures 
in Education.”—The February Book Bulletin of the Chicago Public 
Library recognizes the ending of the war by including a list of new 
German books.—The University of North Carolina Record, Extension 
Series No. 38, contains a series of articles on “The Construction of 
Schoolhouses.””—‘‘ The Unit Course in Poultry Husbandry” is the title 
of Bulletin No. 63 of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The following are recent publications of the Bureau of Education: 
Secondary School Circular No. 7, “The Problem of Summer Teaching 
in Connection with Project Supervision”; Industrial Education Circular 
No. 6, ‘‘Examples of Good Teaching in Industrial Education”; Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 87, 1919, ‘Statistics of State Universities and 
Colleges for 1918 and 1919’; Bulletin No. 42, 1920, ‘Education for 
Highway Engineering and Highway Transport”; Bulletin No. 46, 1920, 
“Organization of State Departments of Education.’ 
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REVIEWS 


PRESENT-DAY PUNCTUATION 

A trolley-car advertisement of a popular dictionary exhorts the 
straphanger to “step lively, the language is growing,” and offers as 
proof of its statement a short list of oddities in new words. In like 
manner the students of language, from Grimm onward, have focused 
our attention on the word, not only as the measure of language growth, 
but also as the monopolist of language phenomena. That pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, or punctuation shares at all in language growth has been 
relatively ignored. 

But that punctuation, at least, is a live and fascinating language 
phenomenon, as well as a flexible and adaptable adjunct to a writer’s 
art, Summey’s Modern Punctuation’ is stimulating proof. Not only is 
this study, a Columbia dissertation, a discriminating summary and 
estimate of the few previous studies of punctuation, but the spirit of 
approach amply justifies the tithe Modern. The Preface announces that 
American books of 1900 or later and American periodicals of 1917 and 
1918 are the field for investigation. Contemporaneously there are no 
limits; the range is from Woodrow Wilson to Harold Bell Wright, and 
from the Aflantic to the Saturday Evening Post. The views of both the 
printer and the pedant are taken into account. The practice and 
admonition of authors of textbooks on composition, the University of 
Chicago Manual of Style, and a printer acquaintance of the author are 
alike consulted. 

Sometimes the pedant finds his favorite counsels seriously questioned. 
or even disregarded—as, for example, in the allowance of the deadly 
“comma splice,” or in the non-insistence of the semicolon between 
co-ordinate clauses containing commas. Writers, too, come in for their 
share of censure for allowing both printer and pedant in more senses 
than one to fix punctuation, for the development of punctuation is found 
to be an integral part of the development of style. The use of the 
sentence as the determining unit in punctuation is questioned, as is 
mere clearness or grammatical structure. The position of the sentence 

* Modern Punctuation, Its Utilities and Conventions. By GEORGE SUMMEY, JR. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1919. Pp. vii+265. 
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in paragraphs or in larger units, and its emphasis or movement are 
shown to have weight in determining punctuation. 

The book shows four divisions, each of individual interest. The 
first section is concerned with clarifying the terminology to be used in 
discussing the subject of punctuation. The terms point and punctuation 
are so defined as to make the ambiguous term punctuation mark unneces- 
sary, and to establish a needed distinction between the science or art of 
punctuation and the typographical characters it employs. Likewise 
parenthesis is made to mean a structural group of words, while the 
typographical character commonly used to enclose this unit is called a 
curve. The next two parts together form what is in effect a cross- 
reference of punctuation proper. In the one, punctuation is investigated 
from the standpoint of the several structural units; in the other, the 
uses of the points one by one are investigated. This method has 
thoroughness and emphasis to balance against inevitable repetition 
and duplication. The final section is devoted to comparative tables and 
discussions of the frequency and the distributicn of points as found in 
the range of material and authors already indicated. Here is revealed 
an abundance of informing facts, such as that the average number of 
points per sentence in periodicals is less than two and a half, and that 
the elaborate punctuation of Pater and of Henry James is done in great 
part with the comma, which comprises greatly more than half of the 
total number of points used. 

The net effect of the book on the reader, student or teacher, should 
be to stimulate an open-minded alertness to punctuation “as she is done,” 
and particularly to serve as a corrective for those who get their ideas of 
punctuation from textbooks on composition written by authors who 
in turn get their ideas of punctuation from other textbooks on composi- 
tion. For the writer there should come the refreshing conviction that 
punctuation is not a mechanical constant, but a progressive art con- 
tributing a fair share to the strength and beauty of written expression. 

R. L. LASLEY 

IowA STATE COLLEGE 

Ames, IowA 


A CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH POET IN A SCHOOL EDITION 


English teachers in colleges and high schools will welcome an inex- 
pensive edition of poems selected for school use from one of the foremost 


English poets of today. Not only is Wilfrid Wilson Gibson in the front 
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rank of living writers, but he appeals to students and holds their atten- 
tion as very few other poets can. Since he has the exquisitely polished 
style of a versatile artist, and his forms vary from the strict sonnet to 
free verse and from dramas to narratives and lyrics, Mr. Gibson’s work 
can be used to teach poetry with unusual success. Today, when we 
need more than ever before to emphasize the brotherhood of man and 
the dignity of earnest effort in all kinds of true labor, such books as 
Fires, Livelihood, and Daily Bread are especially valuable. The recent 
appearance, moreover, of Neighbours (the Macmillan Company) and 
the publication last March of that elaborately printed selection of his 
more personal poems with the title of Home (The Beaumont Press, 
75 Charing Cross Road, Westminster, London) give added interest to a 
study of his poetry. 

A representative collection of Mr. Gibson’s work is published by 
the Athenaeum Literature Department, 1o Adelphi Terrace, London, 
W. C. 2, as Number II of the “Westminster Classics,” entitled Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson: Twenty-Three Selected Poems. A valuable short intro- 
duction by the compiler, Mr. Ernest E. Taylor, prefaces the little 
volume of forty-eight pages; and the edition in paper includes extracts 
from the notable reviews of his books. Copies can be obtained from 
the publisher, or from the Poetry Bookshop, who will handle American 
orders for all English publications (Harold Monro, Proprietor, 35 Devon- 
shire Street, Theobalds Road, London, W. C. 1). The price of the edi- 
tion in paper is sixpence; in cloth, one shilling sixpence. (Of course 
we Americans save much now since the exchange is so low by buying 
foreign drafts at a bank rather than international postal orders.) These 
books can be used for reading or intensive study in schools from the 
sixth grade through the high school. I myself find them valuable as one 
of several texts to bring down to our own day the general survey course 
in the history of English literature with my Sophomore college students. 
If teachers wish to have a copy of the Twenty-Three Selected Poems with- 
out waiting to send to England for it, I will be glad to mail one to any 
address on receipt of fifteen cents. I will also furnish a bibliography 
for the study of Mr. Gibson’s poetry or other suggestions for the busy 


instructor. 
GERALDINE P. DILLA 


ALABAMA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
MONTEVALLO, ALA. 







































BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


Literature in a Changing Age. By AsHtEY H. THORNDIKE. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 318. $3.00. 

A study of the Victorian period. 

Everyday Americans. By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY. New York: The Century 
Co., 1920. Pp. 183. 

A study of the typical product of American life. 

The Problem of Americanization. By PETER ROBERTS. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 246. 

A carefully written analysis by a specialist in the field. 

The Negro Faces America. By HERBERT J. SELIGMAN. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1920. Pp. 318. 

Information gathered at first hand on a very difficult social problem. The 
author does not so much plead for the blacks as indict the whites. 

The Joy in Work. Ten short stories of today. Selected and edited by Mary 
A. LASELLE. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. Pp. 180. 

An addition to the list of books which may be chosen for study for their American 
content, not merely their form. 

Education, Democracy, and the League of Nations. By G. W. A. LucKEY. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. Pp. 347. 

Essays on the social, economic, and political problems of the times. 

Handbook of Business English. By GEORGE BuRTON HotcuHkiss and EDWARD 
Jones Kitpurr. (Revised edition.) New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1920. Pp. 230. 

Equipped with a ready-reference chart after the current mode. 

Effective English Expression. By EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER. New York: 
Newson & Co., 1920. Pp. 323. 

A high-school text which emphasizes conscious purpose and planning on the 
part of the pupils. 

The Fundamentals of Argumentation and Debate. By J. WALTER REEVES. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1920. Pp. 82. 

A concise manual. 

High School Spelling. Arranged for eight semesters. By WINNIFRED SCHURE- 
MAN. New York: Lloyd Adams Noble, 1921. Pp. 32. $0.20, class 
supplies $0.15. 

A practice book by an experienced teacher. 
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The Unfortunate Traveller. By Tuomas NASHE Beston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920. Pp. 132. $1.50. Edited by H. F. B. Brett-Smith. 
This is Number 1 of the “‘ Percy Reprints,” a very satisfactory series for general 
college use. English paper and presswork. Original spelling, but modern type. 










A Real Want is met by 


SHORT STORIES OF VARIOUS TYPES 


Edited by LAURA F. FRECK 


Head of the English Department in the High School, Jamestown, N.Y. 


NORMAN K. FRICK, Head of the Department of English in the Central 
High School, Syracuse, N.Y., writes: 


“After a teacher has trailed the ‘perfect’ Gold Bug 
and its traditional companions through too many 
short-story books, he is apt to lose his enthusiasm 
| for such texts; he begins to think that they differ 
only in the color of their covers, minor details of 
editing, and the names of publishers. But he will 
be refreshed when he reads Miss Freck’s ‘SHORT 
STORIES OF VARIOUS TYPES’; it is throb- 
bing with life.” 
















CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
NEW YORK - . . . - - CHICAGO 

















THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has many calls for English Teachers. It places teachers to 
their financial profit. Write for copy of Short Stories about 
Salaries, 1131 Healey Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR SALARY CHECK? 


Does it measure, adequately, the service you render? 


More than seventeen thousand brainy men and women have received larger salary checks—often double—by using 
WESTERN REFERENCE SERVICE. Our ninth year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers 
This is why our members are usually chosen. They are wanted. Any other method is unethical and unprofessional. 
Thousands of the best and most progressive employers in forty-three states and four foreign countries recognize this, and 
last season asked us to furnish WESTERN REFERENCE teachers, from Kindergarten to University. 

If YOU want a position in these desirable schools, with adequate salaries and congenial conditions, you must us 
the same service they use when in need of teachers—WESTERN REFERENCE SERVICE. Free emroliment. Com- 
mission payable out of first and second months salary. ENROLL TODAY. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education 


347 Journal Building Kansas City, Missouri 














NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 








THE LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY FREE REGISTRATION 
Enroll at once for the early vacancies for 1921-22 

Home Office Utah Office California and Hawaii Office 

BOISE, IDAHO SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 






















9 TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! 
ROCKY /17- TEACHERS COME TO HEADQUARTERS 
Write today for “‘The Road to Good Positions” and Enroliment Card 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 
Unexcelled service—Free enrollment in all offices 


and FIELD 3 PRE SE NT ATIVE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 
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